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The famous humorist considers this his best portrait. 


—See article p. 25. 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


VoL. VI. 


A TALK WITH 


PRESIDENT 


AUGUST, 1900. No. 1 


KRUGER 


By ALLEN SANGREE 


Special Correspondent of Ainslee’s Magazine in South Africa 


F Paul Kruger died to-day the Boer nation 

would pass into history to-morrow. No 

man, or combination of men, could re- 
place him. He alone welds together the 
chain of humanity that is struggling for 
liberty in South Africa. It is as though one 
mighty individual were fighting the British 
Empire. He is Atlas supporting the world. 
So long as he lives his people will continue 
the war. At present he is far from mori- 
bund. ; 

After observing Mr. Kruger in Pretoria 
for three weeks, and conversing freely with 
him, I am the more convinced that his per- 
sonality has no counterpart on earth. Ene- 
mies may ridicule his religion, slur his prin- 
ciples gnd accuse him of hypocricy, but 
there he stands, a figure as adamantine as 
it is animated, which no one here believes 
will ever be cast down. He is a Sphinx sur- 
charged with wisdom and energy, to whom 
40,000 burghers look up as their savior. He 
is already canonized. 

From five in the morning until bedtime at 
eight P. M. his lieutenants wend their way 
to his little house, and on the stoep sit at 
his feet to glean pearls of wisdom. General 
Botha, Commandants Scuddy and De Wet, 
Secretary Reitz, Piet Grabler and all the 
functionaries of the state and army, may be 
seen there during the day, as well as the 
burgher soldiers who call on their way to or 
from the front. 

Since my last meeting with Mr. Kruger, 
two years ago, he has become more vener- 
able in appearance, and seems to have lost 
in physical vigor. His hair is now snow 
white and sparse; his complexion ashy pale, 
and his massive features, as a good burgher 
put it to me, remind one of a hippopotamus. 


His eyes give him trouble, and over them he 
wears at all times smoke-colored spectacles, 
with gauze sides. Two little gold rings in 
his ears, that were put in when he was a 
youngster, show plainly against the white 
hair. He smokes less than formerly, drinks 
more coffee, and while talking, spits in a 
nervous, jerky manner. 

The war has proved a terrible strain on 
the old Transvaal patriot’s nervous vitality. 
For the first time in his life he has been 
compelled to forego the habits of a lifetime, 
and Pretorians tell with wonderment how 
they have seen him working at one or two 
o’clock in the morning with his secretaries. 

So exhausted has he been on several oc-- 
casions that he mounted with great difficulty 
into the ancient Dutch bed which came out 
from Holland with the first Jacob Kruger. 
This bed is five feet from the floor and 
reached by a stairway. It is a ponderous 
affair, shaped like a pyramid, broad below 
and narrow at the top. A wide strip on one 
side prevents his honor from falling over- 
board. It has been Mr. Kruger’s custom to 
retire to this couch at seven in the evening 
and arise at four. But with the arrival of 
telegrams and couriers from the front, his 
rest is constantly interrupted. 

Not so with his working régime. Though 
haggard in countenance, he is never one 
second late in arriving at the Raad House 
at nine A. M. So punctual is he that when 
the clock shows exactly sixty minutes past 
eleven he breaks off abruptly, sometimes in 
the middle of a word, and stalks from the 
room. No possible contingency, apparently, 
would keep him after that moment. At two 
o’clock he is again at his post, and remains 
there until four. 


EDITOR’s NOTE.—This interview was held on April 26, at Pretoria. 
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President Kruger. 


From his latest photograph 


In working hours he concentrates his 
mind with incredible energy; at other times 
he takes life easy. This is true of the 
whole nation. Pretoria is the last place on 
earth one would take for the capital of a 
nation at war. The contrast with Cape Town 
is almost laughable. There Horse Guards, 
Hussars and Lancers tramp up and down the 
streets from dawn to midnight, with clank- 
ing of spurs and jangle of side arms. The 
cafés are crowded with soldiers from every 
part of the British Empire. The military 
headquarters are all agog. Newsboys cry 
extras in shrill tones, and the populace 
rushes to hear the latest news. Politicians 
discuss what shall be done with the van- 
quished enemy, and whether or not Kruger 
should be executed or banished. 

In Pretoria a single soldier guards the 
State House, and two more stand in front of 
the President’s house. Citizens move sleep- 
ily along the streets, and newspapers have 
their ordinary sale. On Sunday the populace 


goes decently to church and disperses quiet- 
ly without even discussing war. You will 
hear one burgher say to another: ‘‘ Well, I 
think I’ll go to the front to-morrow. It 
looks as though there’ll be no rain, and my 
crops are in good order.’’ In fact, one would 
not suspect a world tragedy to be in progress 
but for the predominance of black gowns. 
They alone tell the tale. 

The Boers, however, are wide awake, in 
spite of this seeming apathy, and not the 
slightest detail of the campaign escapes 
Kruger’s attention. In his brain he carries 
the whole war. He is the commander-in- 
chief. He seems to know everything. What 
is more, he holds it in his memory, and can 
quote the latest money market in London, 
the number of Boers lost in every engage- 
ment, or the minutest points of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference with equal readiness. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Kruger 
tells all he knows, much less what he thinks 
about this crisis. He is far too clever a 
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Mrs. Kruger. 
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statesman for such open confidence. When 
talking with friends, however, he makes 
known his mind quite clearly, and lets one 
into his view-point, which I shall try to por- 
tray briefly. 

Passing over the interesting questions of 
the present moment, such as temporary suc- 
cesses in arms and causes of the war, I wish 
to state first Mr. Kruger’s position on more 
general things—education, for example. We 
are told by the Uitlander press that the 
President by his ignorant obstinacy is re- 
tarding the progress of a continent. This 
seems a just cause for complaint, and suffi- 
cient to enlist the sympathy of all who pro- 
mote learning. 

But what has Mr. Kruger to say to that 
charge? 

‘**Tell the young man,’’ he promptly re- 
quests the interpreter, ‘‘to consult our Com- 
mission of Education. He will find that while 
our government spends five pounds per head 


t photogr 
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each year to this end, Cape Colony expends 
a little over two pounds. Can I say more?”’’ 
Knowing that his honor quotes from facts, 
I certainly cannot reply to that answer. Con- 
tinuing to speak rapidly for some minutes, 
he tells me that he has regretted all his life 
that he never had the advantages of modern 
civilization. ‘‘When 1 sit on my stoep,’’ 
he says, ‘‘and look at the children playing 
over there at the school-house’’ (pointing to 
a big brick building where 200 youngsters 
are at recess,) ‘‘it gives me much joy. Of- 
tentimes I go there and talk with them. I 
want them to be good burghers, and I know 
that the more intelligent they are the more 
loyal they will be to the cause for which 
their fathers are fighting.’’ 

‘*But Mr. Kruger,’’ 1 remark, ‘‘they say 
you are hostile to the English language ?’’ 
The interpreter almost shrivels in his boots 
at this and gives me a wild look as though 
to intimate that I may be swallowed up im- 
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mediately for my temerity. He finally sum- 
mons courage to repeat it, with the result 
that the old President jumps from his chair 
and begins to exclaim with pantomime: 

‘*And why shouldn’t I? Is not the Dutch 
language good enough? Has a nation not the 
right to have its own language? Do the 
English try to make Russia, France or Ger- 
many adopt their speech? No!’’ (and I feel 
Kruger has that Boer cuss word ‘‘Alle- 
machte’’ on the tip of his tongue, but re- 
ligious scruples prevent its utterance). ‘‘I 
tell you,’’ he continues, ‘‘we will give up 
our language only when we lose our coun- 
try. God gave us both. Many thousands of 
years ago he ordained that there should be 
many languages, and it is not his wish that 
there shall be one!”’ 

Mr. Kruger, therefore, is as positive on 
this as he is in his religion. Nevertheless, 
he makes no restrictions in the matter be- 
yond forbidding English to be taught in 
public schools. It is a fact’that strikes one 
forcibly on first coming here that nearly ev- 
ery one speaks English, and the most pro- 
gressive burghers applaud Mr. Kruger’s 
stand in that it compels the younger gener- 
ation to become proficient in two languages. 
There is nothing, moreover, to prevent the 
establishing of an English school, or study- 
ing with a tutor. 

The most progressive burghers will tell 
you, too, that they regard the President as 
their own champion instead of the conserva- 
tive party’s. This was a question that I de- 
sired to bring to Mr. Kruger’s attention, 
and hesitated just how it might be ap- 
proached. Experience proved to me that a 
blunt question with this man elicits the most 
satisfactory reply, so I again told him of the 
accusations in regard to his conservatism. 

One of the other burghers ventured to 
suggest at this point that Mr. Kruger 
showed himself far more progressive than 
any of his countrymen at the Bloemfontein 
Convention, where he proposed a_ seven 
years’ franchise. ‘‘He was opposed,’’ said 
this gentleman, ‘‘by the whole body of dele- 
gates, and the spirit of the up-country Boers 
was against such a concession. Only Mr. 
Kruger’s tremendous influence brought them 
around.”’ 

The President nodded assent to this, and 
interrupted, speaking excitedly. 

‘‘What does the franchise matter, any- 
how? It is only a skeleton for the real 
Beelzebub. By documents which have been 
captured and which are now in my posses- 
sion, | know that at the very time we were 
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corresponding about the franchise in 1898, 
England had decided to wipe us out. When 
I addressed Lord Salisbury with regard to 
peace overtures he answered that it was a 
mistake we had ever been given our inde- 
pendence, and that this time we must be 
crushed. 

‘As for the Uitlanders and their petition, 
they themselves know the truth. To get the 
franchise immediately was only another way 
to legislate my countrymen out of office. 
I’ll quote one of their own leaders, Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, who wrote to Alfred Beit in 
London on June 10, 1894: ‘I do not, of 
course, want to meddle in politics, and as to 
the franchise, mighty few here care a fig 
about it.’ . . . On June 16 he writes again: 
‘I may say here that, as you of course know, 
I have no desire for political rights, and be- 
lieve, as a whole, the community is not 
ambitious in this respect. . . . It is pro- 
posed to spend a good deal of money in or- 
der to secure a better Raad, but it must be 
remembered that the spending of money on 
elections has by recent legislation been 
made a criminal offence, and the matter will 
have to be carefully handled. I must devise 
away. We don’t want to sell ovt our- 
selves.’ ’’ 

‘“Mr. Kruger,’’ I asked, ‘‘do you hold Mr. 
Rhodes responsible for this war ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘I see the shadow of 
one large head and then two smaller ones 
near by. -I find no traces of Rhodes where 
Milner and Chamberlain are not. These three 
made the war. They will not be content un- 
til they see all Africa under the British flag.”’ 

This brought up a most interesting feat- 
ure of the South African question, namely, 
foreign capitalism and the gold mines con- 
tention. The world has been told through 
various sources that the Boer legislation 
and management have clogged the progress 
of this industry, and it has been pointed out 
that but for English capital the Transvaal 
wealth would never have been developed. 

This is what Mr. Kruger had to say: 

‘“My country has been a godsend to pro- 
moters like Rhodes and Barnato. Both of 
them came out here poverty-stricken and 
without influence. Now they talk as though 
they had put the quartz into the earth, and 
vaunt about their money developing the 
Rand. But what did they do? Why, per- 
suaded the public in England and Europe to 
invest so generously that not only these ad- 
venturers, but many others, became wealthy, 
while those who supplied the funds were fre- 
quently victimized. And now I will tell you 
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This is the only outlet to tl rhree attempts have 
something. Since this war began my gov- 
ernment has worked several of the richest 
mines, and we find that they have all along 
been paying a profit of sixty per cent. On 
this we placed a tax of five per cent—that 
is, for every sixty pounds they extracted we 
asked but three pounds. Is that not gener- 
ous? Do vou think that the English govern- 
ment would be equally kind? I say no! If 
God wills that we shall lose our country, 
then the stockholders will find that their 
profits will be greatly decreased, for Eng- 
land will tax them to pay for this war.”’ 
‘*But,’’ | asked, ‘‘will you not have to re- 
sort to the same measure in case you win, 
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rded night and day by fifty Boers. 


‘‘No,’’ replied his honor, ‘‘for our ex- 
penses are very small. No country on earth 
can maintain a war so cheaply.”’ 

‘“‘What has been the cost thus far?’’ | 
ventured. 

Mr. Kruger hesitated at this, but after 
consulting hurriedly with several advisers, 
replied: ‘‘About four million pounds.”’ 

‘*At that rate, then, you can keep up the 
conflict indefinitely. ’’ 

‘‘Yes, with the help of the Almighty. 
We are getting one million pounds out of 
the mines every month. With this we can 
buy all our foodstuffs, and as for ammuni- 
tion, that we can make right here, every- 
thing from a Mauser bullet to a Long Tom 
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shell. Fortunately, the English were kind 
enough to give us enough supplies at Glen- 
coe to feed our army six months. You see 
we grow everything here except sugar and 
coffee, and they come through Delagoa 
Bay.’’ 

Mr. Kruger here unintentionally intro- 
duced the subject which is uppermost in his 
mind, and when I asked him if he contem- 
plated hostilities with his Portuguese neigh- 
bors he became excited, and addressed his 
fellow burghers, but declined to discuss the 
subject. Afterward Secretary Reitz told me 





tween the two nations. Ours, on the other 
hand, call for an open port, but we are in- 
formed that in time of war this is invalid. 
“The English have put us off with a 
sneaking subterfuge in the Beira affair, de- 
claring, when we protested, that they must 
have troops in Rhodesia to keep watch on 
the natives. The Portuguese have borrowed 
so much money from England that the latter 
practically dictates to the other, and we, 
being weak, can make no remonstrance. 
However, wait until the troops begin to 
come down from the north. We will take 
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that his country had 
against the landing of 
3eira, but to no avail. 

cruel,’’ he said, ‘‘but what can we do? 
They only laugh at us. This action would 
be sufficient cause for declaring war, but we 
are not prepared to do that, for we know 
the English would immediately land troops, 
bring down their navy and declare that ‘out 
of humanity they must protect those poor 
Portuguese.’ Our treaties with Portugal are 
far more binding than England’s. In fact, 
there is no treaty between England and Por- 
tugal anent Beira, and only notes passed be- 


protested bitterly 
British troops at 
“It is unjust and 
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care of them 
mits to live.”’ 
Speaking of the conduct of the war, | 
asked Mr. Kruger if he was discouraged. 
**Discouraged!’’ he answered. ‘‘No. We 
have a very difficult job on hand, but Provi- 
dence has been with us from the start, and 
therefore we have prevailed. Our numbers 
are always less, and the casualties ten to 
one in our favor.’’ 
‘How many have you lost thus far?’’ 
‘‘There have been 420 burghers killed in 
battle and about 4,000 either wounded or 
captured.”’ 


those whom the fever per- 
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‘*How many do you think the English have 


*<Sixty thousand.”’ 

‘‘They claim a much smaller loss,’’ I re- 
marked. 

**But you cannot believe them,’’ the Pres- 
ident answered. ‘‘At Spion Kop they put 
the number of killed at 200. We counted 
600.’’ 

‘‘How many burghers have you in the 
field ?”’ 

“Thirty or forty thousand from _ both 
states is the most we have ever had actually 
under arms. Now the number is less. I make 
it arule to have ten per cent of the army 
always on leave of absence, because our 
people are only a few, and I must take care 
of them. At the Tugela River they lost be- 
cause they were so sleepy from constant 
watching that they tumbled from their 
horses. This weakens the commandos. Then 
besides I must keep a good many burghers 
to guard the railroads, the magazines, the 
prisoners, and watch the natives.’’ 

‘‘Do you consider the English soldier a 
brave man?’’ I inquired. 

““Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but he is only an 
animal. He does not know what he is fight- 
ing for. It is a shame to send these poor 
fellows out to be killed, and I pity them. 








Boers. 


They do what their officers tell them, and 
that is why they get killed. Very few of 
them can shoot straight. They usually aim 
over our heads. The English soldier does 
not know how to take care of his horse, 
either, and without a horse in this country 
the soldier is nothing.”’ 

If Kruger insists on any one thing in this 
campaign it is careful handling of horses. It 
is certainly an unusual thing to hear the 
President of the state exhorting his troops 
about such small details as to caution them 
against allowing the saddle to rub the 
horse’s back. But this seemed to be the 
principal theme of an address which I heard 
Kruger deliver to some raw recruits start- 
ing off to the front. 

‘‘Watch the burghers,’’ he said, ‘‘how 
they hobble their ponies and then do like- 
wise. You must all remember never to give 
the horse a feed of mealies and then water 
him afterward, for he will surely die. No 
more ride him to water and then gallop 
away. Give him a blanket at night, too, and 
at all times treat him as you would yourself, 
for if we win it must be with the aid of this 
animal.’’ 

The greatest importance is attached to 
this feature of Boer equipment, and the 
burghers do not believe England can ever 
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procure horses that will stand this cli- 
mate. The South African pony is the 
result of one hundred years’ experiment- 
ing. He originated in Basutoland, where 
the best quality is now procured. At 
first a pony would not live here, and 
it has been only: by persistent interbreed- 
ing and inuring to the conditions that 
a serviceable horse has at last been pro- 
duced. The Boer pony is about the size of 
an Indian mustang, and so tough and wiry 
that he will travel all day if handled care- 
fully. 

‘*How long will this war last?’’ I inquired 
of President Kruger, after he had asked me 
to affirm in his name that he had never con- 
templated blowing up the mines, nor would 
such action be taken even in the last ex- 
tremity. 

‘“‘T have no idea as to the duration,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘So long as I and my followers 
live.’’ 

I then asked him: 

**Will you give up Pretoria if necessary ?’’ 

To which he replied briefly : 

‘‘Once I had to go to Heidelberg and start 
a new capital.’’ The interpreter explained 
that Kruger meant, if worst came to worst, 
he would go to the Zoutpansberg mountains, 
where the Boer nation will make its last 
stand. In these crags and valleys the burgh- 
ers believe they can fight forever against 
England. The region is almost inaccessible, 
and a few good shots could resist an army. 
It is the home of the very wildest and most 
provincial Boer who shares habitation there 
with the leopard, giraffe and jackal. The 
writer is informed that caves have been hol- 
lowed out there, preparatory to receiving 
the burgher population, and that ammuni- 
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tion and foodstuffs sufficient for eighteen 
months have been stored away. 

I wish to correct the impression that gen- 
erally prevails as to the presence here of 
foreign experts. No greater mistake is cur- 
rent than this. The Transvaal artillery, 
which is supposed to be managed by Russian 
and German gunners, is really in the hands 
of young Boers, and the engineering feats 
that have been accomplished must be cred- 
ited to the Transvaal farmer. He it is who 
builds pontoons out of railroad ties, hauls a 
twelve-ton cannon up a mountain and ex- 
ecutes damage with artillery. To belong to 
the latter one must be a burgher, and nearly 
every gun to-day in the Boer forces is 
sighted by lads between seventeen and 
twenty-one years old. The foreign attachés 
will all testify to this, and, furthermore, 
bear me out in saying that better marksman- 
ship with big guns is not to be seen than be- 
hind the Boer parapets. 

In bidding good-by to Mr. Kruger I asked 
him if he and his people would accept an 
asylum in America, to which he replied that 
it was impossible. ‘‘We are a peculiar peo- 
ple,’’ he said, ‘‘and if God wills that we lose 
our independence then it is better we should 
all pass away. Wherever a Boer would live 
he must ever brood over his thoughts. The 
women will never forget that their hus- 
bands died at the English hands; the chil- 
dren will grow up to hate the conqueror, 
and wherever is such bitterness there could 
no happiness be. No, it is better that we 


die, for then each burgher can say to him- 
self, ‘I have fought the gocd fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness. 
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MISSIONARY WORK 


IN CHINA 


By JOHN FRYER 


Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of California 


LITTLE investigation will show that the 

missionaries who go to China may be 

divided into the two classes of regular 
and irregular. The regular missionary is 
generally a man of good common sense, sent 
out by a well-established board, a gentle- 
man and a scholar, whom the Chinese quick- 
ly learn to respect. He settles down to his 
work, learns the language and the customs 
of the people, and establishes churches, 
schools and hospitals which the Chinese can 
appreciate. The irregular missionary is a 
sort of crank--a missionary tramp—with 
little education, but with a vast amount of 
conceit instead. He is sent out perhaps by 
a small Christian denomination or church, 
and is half paid or even self-supporting. He 
is so profoundly impressed with the import- 
ance of his task that he is absolutely deaf 
to considerations of kuman prudence or po- 
litical caution. Before he has been long in 
the country he finds himself involved in 
serious riots or other difficulties, and makes 
a passionate appeal to his consul for protec- 
tion. 

Many people among us are led to say we 
should reform the millions of ignorant and 
vicious citizens in our own land before com- 
mencing operations on the heathen Chinese. 
The Chinese also will point with scorn to the 
crowds of debauched American and other 
sailors who get leave to go on shore when 
their ships are in Chinese ports, and run in 
drunken riot among the harmless natives in 
a manner that is disgusting in the extreme. 
Even the well-to-do merchants and other 
representatives of our Western lands when 
in China too often live anything but moral 
lives, so that the Chinese are led to cry 
shame upon them. ‘‘Attend to your own 
people first,’ they say, ‘‘and when you have 
lifted them up to the standard you preach 
to us, we will gladly listen to your words.’’ 

The Chinese officials do not hate the aver- 
age regular missionary as a man; but they 
dislike his teaching. The missionary’s pure 
and upright life as an example for the Chi- 
nese people is a continual and unmistakable 
object lesson to the officials, making mani- 
fest by contrast their own cruel, grasping, 
evil lives. The corrupt official is better 


pleased with the depraved European or 
American merchant than he is with the mis- 
sionary. He feels that the merchants and he 
have much in common, are ‘‘birds of a 
feather.’’ In theory. the Chinese classics 
hold that the officials are to be ‘‘like par- 
ents to the people.’’ It is therefore their 
duty to aid and instruct the people on all 
points of morality and doctrine. This duty 
they not only do not perform themselves, 
but they very strenuously object to the sen- 
sible self-denying missionary when he comes 
unasked to perform it for them. The more 
the ‘‘stupid common people,’’ as they are 
called, can be kept in ignorance, the more 
easily can they be governed. Hence the 
attempt of the missionary to uplift them is a 
conspiracy against one of the strongholds of 
officialdom. The misrepresentations of the 
object and the work of missionaries, and the 
many evil things attributed to them, as well 
as the riots stirred up by the officials, end- 
ing in the occasional murder of the more 
aggressive missionaries, are mostly due to 
this cause. 

Much of the difficulty that Christian mis- 
sionaries have experienced in getting access 
to the hearts of the people is doubtless to 
be attributed to unwise or mistaken methods 
in the early days of the missions. On the 
one hand, converts were spoiled because too 
much was done for them. They were made 
to feel entirely dependent. Well-furnished 
churches and chapels were given to them, 
high salaries were paid to their native pas- 
tors. Besides an excellent free education 
and board and lodging for their children 
were provided in the mission schools. On 
the other hand, the evangelistic teachings 
of the missionaries were antagonistic and 
destructive, not recognizing in any way the 
many good features in the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Chinese. Even now 
many Christians try to exterminate every 
vestige of the time-honored teachings and 
practices of Confucius, Lao-tsze and Buddha, 
cutting them away root and branch, to make 
way for the proper planting of Christianity. 

Now, these good missionaries overlook 
the fact that Christianity does not go to 
China to destroy the existing religions; but 
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as Christ came to fulfil the desire of the 
Jewish prophets, so Christianity seeks the 
fulfilment of all the better aspirations of 
the Chinese sages and religious teachers. To 
regard any of these Oriental religious sys- 
tems as wholly false is now coming to be 
considered as a mistake of the past. As we 
grow into juster views and discriminations, 
we are beginning to see that all the great 
historic religions of the world are only the 
products of seeking after God. As the same 
sun shone on China that shone on Judea, so 
it was the same Spirit of God that moved 
the Chinese prophets and sages to write 
down what they believed God had inspired. 
Are we not told that ‘‘Jesus Christ is the 
true light that lighteth every man _ that 
cometh into the world,’’ and that ‘‘in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him?’’ The 
Jews erroneously supposed they had the 
monopoly of the Kingdom of God and the 
Spirit of God. Many Christians have imitated 
them in teaching that the Spirit of God can 
exist only in the Christian church. To sup- 
pose that the Chinese worthies were in any 
manner led by the same Spirit would be con- 
sidered as rank blasphemy. This has been 
the tendency of many missionaries. They 
have not seen that all truth is divine, wheth- 
er inside or outside of the Christian church. 

All that is good in the ethics of Confu- 
cius with regard to benevolence, righteous- 
ness, true religion, knowledge, filial piety, 
and integrity of character are parts of Chris- 
tianity. Some of the purest utterances of 
Taoism and Buddhism are also parts of Chris- 
tianity. . History records noble and Christ- 
like deeds performed by the followers of 
these religions. Should not the missionary 
therefore recognize and acknowledge all 
that is good among the Chinese beliefs and 
religious practices? Should he not make of 
them a foundation upon which the higher 
precepts of the Gospel of Christ should 
stand? Should he not remember that in 
God’s great plan for the education of the 
world the different nations are not all in the 
same class? There are nations in the kinder- 
garten stage that believe theirs is the best 
system ; but the more advanced classes want 
something better; while the higher students 
have still greater wants and higher ideals 
which must be satisfied. Is not the sacred 
literature of each nation like a mirror which 
reflects with more or less clearness the mind 
of God in proportion to its own purity and 
perfection? We have, therefore, to shift 
our standpoint from that of having the 
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monopoly of truth to that of only possessing 
higher privileges than our Chinese brethren. 
With these privileges comes a higher re- 
sponsibility, and a tender concern for those 
who are in the more elementary stages of 
learning. Is it not in this spirit that the 
Chinese must be approached and asked to 
give up in their religious practices or be- 
liefs what can be shown conclusively to be 
erroneous or inconsistent with the higher 
light and claims of Christianity ? 

Missionaries acknowledge that they have 
met with many a heathen Chinaman whose 
whole life of <indness, honesty, industry 
and self-denial would do credit to the most 
exemplary Christian. Is it not possible to 
say that such Chinamen are very near the 
Kingdom of Heaven, if not already in it? 
Even here in California, compare the sober, 
hard-working Chinese shopkeeper, laundry 
man, vegetable man r domestic servant 
with the average white man of the same 
class. Is not the comparison in many cases 
in favor of the heathen Chinaman? To 
preach ‘‘hell-fire and brimstone’’ to such a 
race of people and to extend it to their an- 
cestors and friends, as some unwise mis- 
sionaries in China have done, is only to stir 
up needless animosity among the better and 
the thinking part of the nation. It is to 
close up the avenues to hearts that other- 
wise might easily have opened to receive 
the higher blessings of Christianity. For- 
tunately, the Protestant missionaries who 
preach and insist on such extreme doctrines 
are now few and far between. It is to be 
hoped they will soon disappear entirely. 

At present there are nearly a thousand 
American missionaries in China, represent- 
ing the different Protestant churches of the 
United States. They follow actively their 
various branches of the work in the differ- 
ent provinces of the empire. Many of them, 
in intellectual and spiritual gifts, are far 
above the average of our home-workers. In 
their doings with the natives they prove to 
be influenced by the highest principles of 
good-will and humanity as well as by Chris- 
tian charity. They are men and women of 
whom America may well feel proud. 

The home of the missionary is a center of 
light for all the surrounding districts. The 
children of the mission schools and colleges 
see the home life of the missionary families, 
learn the meaning of the stars and stripes 
on the national flag, understand their feeling 
of patriotism in its highest sense, and de- 
light to learn the history of the country that 
has sent them so much help from purely 
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philanthropic motives. It is the spirit of 
patriotism that the Chinese need next to the 
spirit of Christianity; and it is the Ameri- 
can missionary who is eminently qualified to 
teach it to them even in the face of the cor- 
rupt government of China. 

* Some who criticize the labors of mission- 
aries depend only upon bare statistics. They 
reckon up the number of mission stations 
and church members with the number of 
years of work and take these as the measure 
of usefulness. Such people do not realize 
the difficulties of the situation, which make 
the results beyond the reaé¢): of arithmetical 
computation. The religious beliefs, the cus- 
toms and prejudices of the Chinese are en- 
trenched behind centuries upon centuries of 
superstition. It must be remembered that 
China is the most ancient empire in the 
world. Before the Jews became a nation, 
say twenty-five enturies before Christ, 
China’s civilization had already reached a 
high standard. Her wealthy inhabitants 
wore silks and satins while the Israelites 
were in Egypt, and long centuries before 
Greece and Rome were thought of. Her 
ethics, her laws and administration of gov- 
ernment have come down almost unchanged 
through all those thousands of years. As 
far back as history goes the Chinese were 
governed by almost the same form of pa- 
ternal or patriarchal government that has 
stood unshaken amid the rise and fall of 
Western empires, and is still as influential 
in its strength and vigor. It is this antiq- 
uity which the Chinese fall back upon with 
so much pride that stands in the way of 
their accepting anything so modern as 
Christianity. 

But in the consideration of the difficulties 
the missionary has to encounter there is not 
only the antiquity, but also the enormous 
size of the nation and the extent of country. 
Out of a total of 5,000,000 square miles, 
the eighteen provinces, or China proper, 
contain 1,500,000 of square miles. In the 
middle of China is one of the greatest and 
most densely populated plains in the world, 
through which flow the Yellow River and 
the Yang-tse. This one plain supports a pop- 
ulation of 175,000,000, or nearly three 
times as many people as inhabit the United 
States. The Emperor of China rules over 
one-tenth of the surface of the habitable 
globe, and nearly half of the population of 
our planet. Both the land and the people 
are not only immense and overwhelming, but 
strange, unique and without analogy. The 
methods used for preaching the Gospel in 


our own lands or among uncivilized races 
have to be modified greatly, if not entirely 
changed, when applied to the civilization of 
China. The mass to be moved is enormous, 
and the power applied must be great in pro- 
portion. 

Added to this difficulty of the size of the 
nation there is the complexity of the lan- 
guage. The old saying that ‘‘the devil in- 
vented the Chinese characters to keep Chris- 
tianity out of China,’’ appears to have some 
show of reason when we find that in place 
of a Chinese alphabet there are tens of thou- 
sands of formidable hieroglyphics or pictor- 
ial characters, and that each constitutes a 
separate monosyllabic word. Furthermore, 
this written language is to be seen and not 
heard, to be read and not spoken. Then 
there is the official or court language used 
in the northern and central provinces, with 
hundreds of different dialects spoken south 
of the Yang-tse. The missionary there has 
therefore to learn the local dialect, the 
court language, and the written or classical 
language, before he can preach, read the 
translations of the Scriptures, and carry on 
oral and written intercourse with all the 
different classes of natives he meets. This 
alone is the work almost of a lifetime. 

But when the missionary has overcome 
these difficulties, whieh few succeed in do- 
ing beyond a certain limited extent, his task 
is only just begun. He has to learn all that 
the ordinary Chinese know from their class- 
ical and other books and teachers, in order 
to meet them on their own ground. Then he 
must begin to attack the sentiments the 
Chinaman holds most dear, and which are 
hallowed by the earliest associations and 
parental love. These ancestral teachings 
and examples, with his methods of religious 
worship, are deeply imbedded in his inmost 
heart. Yet the missionary has to ask him to 
give up many or most of them, and accept 
untried foreign dogmas and methods in their 
place. Is it any wonder that the conserva- 
tive principle in Chinese human nature re- 
bels, and that the Chinaman naturally.is op- 
posed to all missionary propagandism? It is 
almost impossible to realize the immense 
sacrifice a Chinese, even of the lower class, 
has to make when in the face of the opposi- 
tion and the contempt of his family, his 
kinsmen, his whole clan and his friends, he 
determines to become a sincere Christian 
and to follow the teachings of uncouth-look- 
ing strangers from far-off lands who are 
popularly known as ‘‘foreign devils !”’ 

Another serious difficulty the missionary 
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has to contend with is the complicated form 
of the religion of the Chinese. Instead of 
one system of doctrines and teachings, there 
are three great and separate religions, 
dwelling side by side and with little if any 
friction or want of harmony. Although rad- 
ically different in their origin, character- 
istics and general aims, each seems to be a 
complement of the other. A Chinaman may 
select and follow as much of all three as he 
pleases, without being inconsistent. The 
missionary has therefore to study all three 
religions in their history, doctrines and 
practical influence upon the heart and every- 
day life of the people, before he can hope to 
meet them on their own ground and answer 
all their objections to Christianity. He has 
three separate citadels to attack instead of 
one. 

The writings of Confucius are the source 
whence the officials and literati derive their 
theories of government and social duties. 
The ethics of Confucius pervade and influ- 
ence every phase of Chinese life. The doc- 
trines taught by their ‘‘most holy sage’’ are 
cited as the infallible criterion of upright- 
ness and integrity in public and private life, 
and were disseminated several centuries be- 
fore the coming of Christ. They were not 
original with Confucius, but rather the 
teachings of the ancient kings and sages, 
who flourished in the far-off Golden Age of 
China, when the evils of bad government 
were unknown, and when the Chinese seem 
to have recognized and worshipped the true 
God. Confucius confessed to be only a re- 
former, a transmitter, and not the author 
of a new religion. But it is almost impossi- 
ble to estimate the enormous hold this sys- 
tem with its time-honored classics now has 
upon the educated and thinking men of 
China. Its teachings are of a high moral 
order, yet they are as much disregarded in 
every-day affairs as Christ’s teachings are 
disregarded among ourselves. The Chinese 
know what is right, but fail utterly to prac- 
tice it. 

Then there is Taoism, the second form of 
religious faith and practice, originating with 
the philosopher Lao-tsze in the century when 
the Jews returned from Babylon. Its ancient 
classic, the Tao-teh-king, comes nearer to 
the philosophy of our Old Testament teach- 
ings than any other book in the world. Had 
this system remained in its original purity 
it would have served as an excellent basis 
for Christianity. Unfortunately the Taoists 
went astray, hunting for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, the elixir of immortality with other 
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vague conceptions, and then fell into the 
grossest superstitions and demonolatry. The 
evil influences of modern Taoism upon Chi- 
nese society are tremendous, and it is a 
greater foe to the Christian missionary than 
Confucianism. 

These two great religions, Confucianism 
and Taoism, did not satisfy the longings of 
the soul of the Chinaman, nor did they 
afford comfort or solace in the many trou- 
bles and sorrows of life. To supply this want 
Buddhism came from India some time before 
the birth of Christ, but it was not till short- 
ly after that event that the Emperor Ming-ti 
had his wonderful dream, and as a result 
sent messengers to India to invite Buddhist 
teachers. After experiencing many vicissi- 
tudes, Buddhism became firmly established. 
The worship of Amida Buddha with the 
‘‘Goddess of Mercy’’ became prevalent, 
while temples and monasteries, priests and 
nuns were soon to be found everywhere. 
The Western Paradise, the Buddhist Hells, 
the transmigration of souls, the vegetarian 
diet, the doctrines of Karma and Nirvana, 
and the worship of the goddess Awan-yin, 
who has power to save and to bestow sons 
upon her votaries, are all so firmly engrafted 
on the ordinary Chinese mind that it seems 
impossible that they should be modified, 
much less effaced by the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. Yet the missionary is expected to 
go forward boldly to attack this giant also, 
in the name of the Lord, and armed only 
with his sling and his stone! 

As if all these difficulties were not suffi- 
cient, Buddhism had hardly settled down 
harmoniously with its two sister religions 
when Mohammedanism entered the empire, 
pushing its way into imperial notice with 
great effect, and contesting with its mono- 
theistic doctrine against the corrupt relig- 
ious practices that had grown up in the 
other three religions. It came to stay in 
spite of numberless persecutions and rebel- 
lions in which millions of Mohammedans have 
been put to death. Most of the Moslem Chi- 
nese now occupy a very strong position in 
the whole of Northwest China. Others are 
scattered over the face of the empire, many 
of them being rich and enjoying official po- 
sitions. Although opposed to the main feat- 
ures of Christianity, the Mohammedan faith 
is not entirely without its advantages to the 
work of the Christian missionary. The de- 
nunciation of all idolatry, the worship of the 
true God, the observance of the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, and the teaching of certain 
theological terms are all aids to Christian 
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preaching. On the whole, however, most 
missionaries who have come in contact 
with Mohammedans, would much rather 
work in places where they are not to be 
found. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is 
ancestral worship, which may be called the 
national religion, and which will die the 
hardest. Space, however, will not permit of 
further remarks on the many obstacles that 
the Christian missionary has to overcome. 
Neither is it possible to enter upon the diffi- 
culties arising from a climate and soil to 
which the American physical constitution is 
unsuited. A great many missionaries break 
down after a few months’, or a year’s trial 
at the longest. Also the deadening effect 
upon the spiritual and intellectual faculties 
produced by long residence among the 
heathen Chinese militates against the suc- 
cess of the missionary, making it hard for 
him to be, as the Apostle says, ‘‘Instant in 
season and out of season.’’ 

A brief view of the work the Christian 
church in all its branches has already done 
toward the conversion and evangelization of 
China may not prove unprofitable. Tradition 
says that St. Thomas first brought the Chris- 
tian faith to the Chinese. At any rate, as 
early as the authors in the third century do 
we read of missionary endeavors by the 
Christian churches in the direction of China, 
and of their partial success. The first Chris- 
tian movement of which we possess certain 
and full evidence was that of the Nestorian 
Church. Driven out of the Roman empire 
for heresy on a small doctrinal point, the 
Nestorians settled in Western Asia. Thence 
they sent missionaries who penetrated China, 
and made a settlement under the imperial 
patronage. Their leader was Olopun, who 
arrived in the year 635. The Emperor Tai- 
Tsung received him graciously at the capital, 
and becoming deeply impressed with the ex- 
cellent features of his preaching, gave 
special orders for the dissemination of the 
Nestorian doctrines. A monastery was built 
to accommodate twenty-one priests, while a 
hundred cities had regular Nestorian wor- 
ship in their churches. The Bible was trans- 
lated into Chinese. But persecutions even- 
tually arose, and the followers of Nestor, 
while suffering much, maintained a precari- 
ous footing in China during the time of the 
Yuan dynasty, although cut off from all 
help and intercourse from the mother 
church. A large stone tablet is all that re- 
mains to testify to their work in China for 
nearly 150 years. This tablet lay buried un- 


der the ground for several centuries. It was 
discovered by accident and shown to the 
Jesuit missionaries, who at once recognized 
its value as a most important historical 
monument. Rubbings from this stone con- 
taining inscriptions in Syriac as well as in 
Chinese, and giving a summary of the chief 
doctrines taught with a historical sketch of 
the Nestorian work in China are much prized, 
even by the Chinese lovers of antiquities 
who are not in sympathy with Christianity. 
It is supposed on good authority that the 
descendants of the Nestorians still exist in 
some of the secret sects which abound in 
the north of China. 

The failure of the Nestorians did not dis- 
courage the Roman Catholics from attempt- 
ing to Christianize China. In the thirteenth 
century their missionaries began to enter 
the country from the west, and at first were 
well received. The pioneer was John of 
Montecorveno, who arrived at the court of 
the great Emperor Kublai Khan in the year 
1292. In spite of Nestorian opposition, he 
had as a result of eleven years’ labor bap- 
tized nearly 6,000 persons, and had bought 
150 children, whom he instructed in Greek 
and Latin at his headquarters in Peking. It 
is said that at his death in 1898 he had con- 
verted more than 3,000 people. Subsequent- 
ly St. Francis Xavier, the St. Paul of Roman 
missionaries, worked most energetically in 
the spread of his religion in China; but 
death cut short his labors prematurely. His 
successor, Valignani, exclaimed in sadness 
as he gazed on the mountains in China, ‘‘O 
mighty fortress, when shall these impene- 
trable gates of thine be broken through!’’’ 
They were at length broken by Mateo Ricci, 
an Italian Jesuit, who by his learning as 
well as by his friendly disposition gradually 
worked his way to the imperial court and 
found favor with the emperor. Thencefor- 
ward his life was nothing but success. His 
literary labors were immense. His col- 
leagues and successors were also men of 
great intellectual caliber, and their Chinese 
converts were numerous. Yet eventually 
their continual quarrels, the commands of 
the Pope, and the jealousies of the different 
Roman Catholic orders, caused the Emperor 
Yung-Cheng to issue an edict in 1724 banish- 
ing all European priests from the empire, 
and strictly forbidding the propagation of 
Christianity. The Roman Catholic influence, 
however, was kept alive secretly, and the 
converts were wonderfully faithful* in pre- 
serving their spiritual fathers, who had to 
disguise themselves to avoid injury. When 
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China was opened in 1842, after the first 
war with Great Britain, 400,000 converts 
were already enrolled in the church, and 
eighty foreign missionaries were found min- 
istering to the scattered flocks. Since then 
the Roman Catholics have more than recov- 
ered their lost ground in China. Their con- 
verts are upwards of a million in China 
proper. Imposing cathedrals, church edifices, 
schools, colleges, orphanages, foundling hos- 
pitals and other buildings testify everywhere 
to their activity and prosperity. 

The Greek Church began its labors in 
Peking in the year 1685, when a treaty 
made with Russia allowed the establishment 
of a church and college with an archiman- 
drite in charge. In recent years this church 
has been working with some earnestness 
both in China and Japan. In the latter coun- 
try it has made more converts than either 
Catholics or Protestants have made. In pro- 
portion as Russian influence increases in 
Peking it is expected that the Greek Church 
influence will expand among the Chinese. 

It will be noticed that all these Christian 
missionary labors extending over ten or 
more centuries were to a greater or less de- 
gree a preparation for the work of our Pro- 
testant missionaries. Yet their commence- 
ment of the task of spreading evangelistic 
doctrines nearly ninety years ago was much 
beset with difficulties, some of which were 
the results of the Roman Catholic misman- 
agement. The lives of Robert Morrison and 
other pioneers of the Protestant faith are 
well known. It is worthy of note that Mor- 
rison was refused a passage to China in the 
Kast India Company’s vessels, and had there- 
fore first to make a voyage to New York. 
Thence he sailed to China on an American 
ship. He was nine months in reaching Macao, 
and there this devoted man—this first 
Anglo-Saxon missionary —began his highly 
successful lifework. 

What has been subsequently accomplished 
is. told in the reports of the various mis- 
sionary societies now working in China. The 
work is well organized and the country 
divided up among the various boards. The 
Evangelist, the Educationist and the Med- 
ical missionary each finds his suitable sphere 
of labor in ministering to the various 
needs of the people with whom each comes 
in contact. Thus each department of the 
work is now receiving its full share of at- 
tention. 

The present distressed and unsettled state 
of China makes the people look for help and 
enlightenment to the missionaries in a way 
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they have never done before. Fifty-three 
separate organizations are at work, having 
a total of about 2,500 missionaries, besides 
whom are over 5,000 native pastors and as- 
sistants. The Protestant converts now num- 
ber nearly 100,000, while nearly 40,000 
scholars are under instruction in mission 
schools and colleges. Auxiliary societies are 
continually being added, such as Bible so- 


. Cieties, Tract societies, Educational soci- 


eties, Mission Printing Offices, Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and others, all 
of which are vigorously pushing forward on 
their special lines the great cause whose 
watchword is, ‘‘The Christianization of 
China.’’ 

All these facts and figures are full of en- 
couragement and hope. The mission hospi- 
tals, however, appear to impress the Chinese 
most with the disinterestedness and effi- 
ciency of missionary work. It is said that Li 
Hung Chang once remarked, ‘‘We Chinese 
think we can take care of our souls well 
enough; but it is evident you can take care 
of our bodies better than we can; so send 
us medical missionaries, as many as you 
like.’’ This sentiment is now shared gener- 
ally by all intelligent Chinese. They may not 
understand our religious systems, but on 
seeing the results of the medical work, they 
cannot fail to admire the philanthropy 
which establishes dispensaries and hospitals 
to do good to the bodies of suffering hu- 
manity, in the name and imitation of Christ. 

In the three branches of Religion, Educa- 
tion and Medicine who can deny that the 
Christian missionaries have not already con- 
ferred benefits upon the Chinese beyond all 
calculation! But they have done more. They 
have helped to awaken China from her leth- 
argy, and to start her stagnant ideas into 
motion. Our civil engineers are surveying 
the vast territory of China for projected 
railways; but they are being aided by in- 
formation furnished by the pioneer mission- 
aries. Our merchants are closely following 
the missionary routes to open up lucrative 
trade. The flag of commerce always fol- 
lows close behind the banner of the cross, 
and he who would check the progress of 
the bearer of that banner necessarily in- 
jures the interests of the flag of commerce. 
From the emperor downward the tocsin be- 
gins to be ‘‘reform,’’ and when reform 
really occurs, will not much of the credit 
belong to the faithful laborers now at work 
in the various branches of missionary enter- 
prise? 
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AJOR CRAWFORD hurried down the 
dilapidated steps and through the gate- 
less gap in the fence in great agita- 

tion. He stopped once and looked back upon 
the unattractive little cottage. An impreca- 
tion escaped him. 

‘And it has come to this!’’ he groaned. 
His pace, when he resumed his journey, was 
overfast for his thick-set form, and his face 
took on a crimson flush. Once he paused and 
turned entirely round, calling, ‘‘Aleck!’’ 
He remembered, and, in the usual Crawford 
formula, blamed Aleck for being elsewhere. 

Bud Jenkins, sitting low and loosely in the 
saddle, reined up his mount to a walk beside 
him. The major took his presence as a mat- 
ter of course, and, with but half a look at 
him, continued aloud the indignant argument 
surging in his mind: 

‘*Comes, sir, of mating a dove with a jay 
bird. Frances Crawford in a place like that! 
One child starving, sir, and one dead —God!’’ 
He choked and sobbed. ‘‘I’d have forgiven 
him for stealing her affections from me 
for robbing me, sir, robbing me; I’d have 
forgiven him for his base misuse of my hos- 
pitality ; but for this crime, this silence to- 
ward me when my own flesh and blood was 
perishing for focd a 

‘*Food—hic —mashor, food !’’ 

‘‘Why, sir, Billy Williams hasn’t contrib- 
uted one cent to her support in two years, 
I’m told, and she hasn’t right now the bare 
necessaries of life. And she refuses, posi- 
tively refuses, to come home with me and 
let the child be cared for. Says she’ll not 
leave the sot and dead-beat while he lives, 
that the seed of the righteous will never be 
found begging bread— Vowels failed 
the major. His wrath exploded in conson- 
ants. He mistook his companion’s silence 
for a protest. ‘‘Never, sir, never! I’ll take 
her, IJ] take the child; but if Billy Wil- 
liams ever puts his foot in my house, I'll 
wring his worthless neck, so help——’’ 





“Why 
don’t you 
talk to 
him— hic 

mashor 
with th’ 
barkon?’’ 

Major 
Crawford 
stopped 
short and 
looked up amazed into the leering face of 
his companion, striking the ground angrily 
with his cane. 

“*And who the devil, sir, do you think you 
are advising in his private affairs??? Then 
his whole manner changed. ‘‘Bud, will you 
do me a favor ?”’ 

‘Glad to ’commodate you any time. Want 
anything, call on Budjerkins!’’ 

‘‘T want you, sir, the next time you see 
him in a crowd to tell him what the people 
think of him. Stir up a spark, if you can. 
Preach to him, browbeat him, blackguard 
him. I’d do it myself, Bud, but I’d kill him, 
too, if he came within reach of my stick. 
Do it for me, Bud.”’ 

‘‘He’ll hear the truth one time, mashor. 
Ef thar’s anything I natch’ly d’spise it’s a 
drunkard.’’ 

The major’s straight mouth relaxed a 
trifle. ‘‘So say I!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Good-by, 
Bud. Stir him up, if you can, Bud—stir him 
up. It may help Frances.’’ The last remark 
was his excuse to himself. 

If any visitor to Gordon before the Civil 
War wished to amuse himself violently—and 
it frequently happened that a visitor sought 
violent amusement—he had only to step to 
the middle of the main street, slap his 
thighs, and crow. This procedure, in cer- 
tain parts of Georgia, meant in brief, ‘‘I am 
the best man in town, and | can whip any 
man of my weight.’’ Generally the amuse- 
ment began immediately. 
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In those almost forgotten days every 
county had its bully or ‘‘best man,’’ who, 
as a rule, paradoxical as it may seem, was 
the worst man—an individual who fought his 
way to the top, and never willingly admitted 
that there was room for one more. Some- 
times this bully was a resident of the town, 
sometimes of the county only, maintaining 
his supremacy in town by occasional visits to 
keep his memory green, and the eyes of his 
antagonists black. On his visiting days there 
was sure to be excitement, and men kept 
watch for the 
first indications 
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The fracas ended, they lost no time in con- 
gratulating their champion, whom they 
secretly detested, and providing him with 
refreshments. Sometimes, in the flush of 
this conspicuous popularity, Bud gave a sec- 
ond performance; but usually one sufficed to 
fill his soul with gladness and send him home 
wavering in his saddle. 

There came a day, a memorable summer 
day, when the town of Gordon dozed in the 
shade, and the common affairs of life seemed 
to be suspended. Men sat under wooden awn- 
ings and in the 
shade of trees, 





of it. x: 

No resident ~. 
disputed Bud 
Jenkins’ claim 
to rule as_ the 
‘“‘best man’’ in 
Gordon, when he 
chose to favor 
the little town 
with his pres- 
ence, an honor 
which he con- 
ferred usually 
about once a 
month—when- 
ever his periodic 
thirst and de- 
sire to mix with 
his fellow men 
impelled him. 
At such times 
he rode_ into 
town from his 
one-horse farm, 
dignified, com- 
plaisant, and 
polite to a pain- 
ful degree, 
hitched his 
horse to the 
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idling, dreaming 
over ancient 
gossip or items 
of news which 
had drifted in 
by the one daily 
train. It wasa 
day for palm 
fans and siestas 
the last day 
one would sober- 
ly choose for 
action. Bud 
Jenkins arrived 
on this hot day 
from Macon, in 
the fag end of 
a prolonged 
spree. Tying 
his horse, he 
proceeded, with- 
out prelimi- 
naries, to re- 
light the fires 
of his indigna- 
tion at the 
nearest bung- 
hole, and, hav- 
ing succeeded, 
- betook himself, 








public rack, and “ ‘Comes, sir, of mating 
proceeded _in- 

dustriously to renew his acquaintance with 
everybody and everything, including, of 
course, John Barleycorn’s most spiritual 
essence. Generally by eleven o’clock he 
began, by sundry loud and exuberant whoops, 
to relieve his enthusiasm, which had been 
carefully cultivated and irrigated; and 
then most of the clerks and merchants 
showed a disposition to withdraw from the 
public gaze. But when Bud had found a 
man willing to encounter his belligerent 
spirit, they poured forth into the street 
and formed a ring around the combatants, 


a dove with a jay bird.’ ” with a trail as 


tortuous as a 
snake fence, to the middle of the street, 
where he began to challenge the universe 
in prolonged cock-calls and war-whoops. 

The idle groups upon the streets, hearing 
these well-known sounds, melted away, 
without other comment than, ‘‘There’s 
Bud!’ The only person visible two minutes 
after the first warning was Billy Williams, 
who kept his seat on a box under a grocery 
awning, whittling lazily, smoking his pipe, 
and preserving his usual meek and melan- 
choly silence—the silence of the man who 
has learned to regard himself as inferior, 
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The Stirring Up 


Billy’s bloated face was an epitaph; but 
epitaphs are seldom acceptable biographies, 
and Billy’s biography is necessary to the 
story of this famous day in Gordon. 

His mother had been a member of a proud 
family, and was distantly akin to Major 
Crawford. She married the overseer of her 
father’s plantation and was disinherited. 
But she managed to give Billy a collegiate 
education, and to leave him a bit of soil un- 
encumbered. Billy sold the land, and, add- 
ing the proceeds to his savings, found him- 
self possessed of a thousand dollars; then he 
made his first appearance at Woodstock and 
enlisted the major’s sympathies, which 
meant a liberal backing in a grocery store 
in Gordon. At first Billy prospered; certain 
inherent qualities made him popular with all 
classes. Success made him welcome at 
Woodstock, and the major, after the fashion 
of men, was blind. He opened his eyes 
one day when the truth became apparent: 
Frances loved the easy, agreeable young 
merchant. There was a storm—such a storm 
as Aleck declared had never before broken 
over the Woodstock family circle; and as 
Frances’ mother before her, and Billy’s 
mother had decided, so decided she. Obey- 
ing the promptings of her heart blindly, 
resentful of insults to the man whom she 
had chosen, she went sadly away. Frances 
having passed from him, the proud old 
planter settled back, silent, childless, lone- 
ly, to live the old life over. 

Billy was succeeding, but his system of 
credit had never encountered a year of cheap 
cotton, and such a year ruined him. In the 
meantime, he had become a too frequent 
patron of the ‘‘wet goods’? which every 
grocery then included in its stock, and his 
ruin was complete. There was a year or two 
of spasmodic fits of reform, marked by suc- 
cessive failures, and then, without will power 
or manhood or self-respect, he entered the 
ranks of the hopeless. 

Frances made a brave struggle, her needle 
being like Fitz-James’ blade, both sword and 
shield. But the odds were too great. Her 
furniture disappeared piece by piece, her 
clothing grew scant and pathetic, and her 
children suffered for lack of food. Then her 
baby died; of fever it was said; of impov- 
erished blood it was. 

Billy Williams was thinking of this last 
sad fact, that summer day, as he sat and 
whittled, his weak eyes focused upon his 
knife. So complete was his demoralization 
that people had forgotten he was once 
thrifty, and was old only in despair. They 
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knew him as Billy Williams, sot and loafer. 
Did he know himself? Hardly. But Billy was 
to be informed of himself, and that without 
reserve. ; 

For, as he sat dreaming of the sadness of 
his life, suddenly his hat was slapped from 
his head, and he heard Bud Jenkins talking 
with violent profanity above him. Bud was 
enraged, in the blind, unreasoning way of a 
drunken man, over his failure to find a vic- 
tim, and over what he regarded as the in- 
solence of Billy Williams in retaining his 
seat when all the town had run to cover. 
Moreover, he was. under contract to preach 
to Billy, ‘‘with the bark on.’’ 

*‘Take off that hat,’’ he cried, ‘‘you low- 
down, red-face—hic—drunken loafer! What 
d’ you mean by wearin’ a hat in this town, 
you ragged sot? Drop that pipe,’’ and Billy’s 
brierwood disappeared under a left-handed 
blow from the bully. ‘‘What right ’ve you 
got to be settin’ thar smokin’ a pipe, an’ 
yo’ fam’ly at home needin’ food, you mangy 
houn’?’’ Bud took his victim by the ear and 
dragged his head around in a circle. ‘‘Git 
up! I’m goin’ to take you ’cross my knee 
an’ spank you till you have er rush o’ blood 
to the head! Git up, sir!’’ 

When his ear was released, Billy was 
mute and white. The store doors were filling 
with wondering spectators. Bud Jenkins 
jumping on poor old Billy Williams, 190 
pounds against 130, an athlete against a 
physical wreck—Bud must indeed be drunk! 

‘‘Look at ’im, gentlemen,’’ continued the 
bully, thrilled by his own invective; ‘‘look 
at ’im! Thar he sets, a thing what the pa- 
pers call a man. He married up in my dees- 
tric’ one o’ the prettiest women in Georgy 
—a Crawford at that—an’ now jes’ look at 
him! He done robbed her of every chance 
in life; done disgraced hisse’f, an’ her an’ 
her chillun, an’ starved ’em. It’s the low- 
down Nick Williams blood in ’im a-croppin’ 
out. Hé ain’t inherit nairy drap 0’ ’s ma’s 
blood. Last week his little gal died, as much 
from the want o’ food as from fever; an’ ef 
it had n’ been for ’s neighbors, the women, 
he’d had to bury her in her little ole night- 
gown, for want of decent clothes. An’ here 
he sets smokin’ an’ loafin’, ready to drink if 
somebody ’1l treat, an’ then go home an’ eat 
the few crumbs his wife paid for—God 
knows how.”’ 

The amazed crowd looked on breathlessly. 
Bud Jenkins preaching! Billy Williams was 
shrinking back, lifting one hand appealingly, 
while with the other he hurriedly shut his 
knife and put it in his pocket. 
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‘For God’s sake, don’t, Bud!’’ he whis- 
pered. He turned to the curious crowd with 
trembling lips. What did it all mean? Why 
should that man be standing over him and 
denouncing him? Why did not somebody say 
a word in his defense? There was a time 
when he was popular, when he had money 
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Billy Williams through the eyes of Bud Jen- 
kins, the drunken bully; through the eyes 
of the careless, indulgent people around 
him. He saw the facts of his life in their 
true order for the first time. They had come 
to him so gradually that their ugly naked- 
ness had not impressed him. Now, through 
these cruel eyes, he saw 
his failures and his mis- 





deeds in proper perspec- 
tive. At the farther end of 
his vision was one self, 
at this end another. 
What sadness lay be- 
tween! The former faded 
away like a fair dream; 
the other remained, a 
hideous nightmare. 
‘*Don’t, don’t!’’ he re- 
peated. He was kneeling 
now, his face hidden. 











“Don’t what?’’ cried 
the bully. ‘‘Don’t tell 
you the truth? You white- 
livered, -creepin’ worm, 
I’ll tell you more of it. 
If there was a man in 
this town who was half a 
man, he would have 
kicked your ugly carcass 
out of it long ago. And 
the women!’’ said Bud, 
sarcastically—‘‘nice sort 
of women they are, nice 
sort of women, to herd 
with a set of cowardly 
sneaks. Do you hear me, 
you Gordon _ houn’s?”’ 
shouted the reckless fel- 
low, looking around and 
seeing at last a chance 
for a fight. ‘‘I say if the 
men of this town warn’t 
sneaks an’ the women low 
down, they’d have drug 
this here bag o’ iniquity 
to the creek an’ sunk it 
with a rock long ago. 
3 f I’m the bes’ man in 








“‘*What right ’ve you got to be settin’ thar smoki 
family at home needin’ food.... ? 


and friends. He had only been unfortunate ; 
he had lost his property, and there was now 
no chance for him. Surely everybody knew 
that. But there was no movement in the 
crowd. The faces turned toward him did not 
seem friendly. A great light broke over him. 
He saw himself as they all saw him. He saw 


ng’ a pipe, an, yo’ 
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Georgy. I’m a whole 
team. I can mind the gap 
and keep out sixty steers 
with one hand. Come and see me. Whoop! 
Who-ee-ee-e!’’ Bud had forgotten all about 
his cringing victim and the reform move- 
ment, and he was now slapping his thighs 
and crowing loudly. 

They came, out of stores and_ secret 
places, men big and little, old and young, 
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The Stirring Up 


throwing off their coats and rolling up their 
sleeves; and Bud would soon have had them 
upon him like so many hornets, for he had 
transgressed an unwritten law of Georgia; 
he had insulted womanhood ; he had violated 
even the bully’s code. Angry voices filled 
the air, and somebody mentioned a rope. He 
was beginning to retreat and expostulate, 
when a strange thing happened. Billy Wil- 
liams arose and stood between the angry 
crowd and its victim, pale and trembling 
with excitement. As he lifted his hand and 
began to speak, the major, walking heavily, 
approached the outskirts of the crowd and 
looked upon the scene. 

‘*Fellow-citizens,’’ Billy was saying, ‘‘ wait 
a minute! It’s my fight. When I am done 
you can have your turn. Stand back!’’ 

The amazement of the crowd brought si- 
lence, and then the tension was relieved by 
a burst of laughter. Bud Jenkins drew back 
from the speaker in mock alarm. 

**Don’t let ’im hit me, boys, don’t let ’im 
do it. Goodness, but 1 wouldn’t let that man 
hit me for a million dollars. Neddy Smith, 
Aleck Thomas, Jim And’ers, keep him off 0’ 
me, if you please.’’ The huge, ungainly 
form of Jenkins dodged about in the crowd 
as he spoke. It was good policy to make a 
jest of the matter. Then he came out and 
walked slowly around the erect, frail form 
of his antagonist as if in awe, bending over 
and gingerly touching him on the thighs and 
calves. ‘‘My!’’ he cried, ‘‘I’d mos’ as soon 
be hit by a ingine as to run against this 
man. Jim And’ers,’’ he continued, plaintive- 
ly, ‘‘when he gits through with me, have me 
put in a coffin, won’t you? Don’t leave none 
o’ my pieces layin’ around this county, Jim, 
if you please.”’ 

Again the crowd laughed. But gradually, 
under the silent influence of the erect form 
and its strange dignity, the levity passed 
away and Bud Jenkins ceased to babble. 
Then Billy Williams spoke: 

‘*Tt is all true about me, my friends—if I 
may call you my friends now. I am not go- 
ing to fight him for telling you the truth. I 
don’t mind his slapping my hat off or knock- 
ing my pipe. I am not fit to wear a hat 
where gentlemen are, and I oughtn’t to 
smoke. If I buy tobacco, I rob my family; 
and if I do not, I rob you. While he was 
calling me all those names, I couldn’t resent 
it, because I knew all of a sudden just how 
I looked to him and to you. Even what he 
said about the little girl’’—and Billy Wil- 
liams waited for strength to proceed—‘‘was 
true. I couldn’t have helped it when the 
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time came. She died because—because—her 
father—drank.’’ The last word was whis- 
pered with an awful emphasis. Something 
had touched deeply the sluggish heart, and 
awakened again to life a manhood that had 
fallen asleep long years before. He repeated 
the word almost inaudibly—‘‘drank.’’ His 
chin rested upon his breast, and his features 
worked convulsively. The scene was more 
than even Bud. Jenkins could endure. 

“Oh, well, Billy, I oughtn’t——’’ he be- 
gan. 

But instantly the moving features froze to 
iron. ‘‘Hold!’’ cried Billy. ‘‘Hold, sir! 
You’re a coward, an’ I knew it would crop 
out at last. It isn’t because you told me 
that—oh, no. Besides, that was too true to 
fight about. But over my little baby for two 
weeks some of the kindest women God ever 
breathed upon—women of this town—hung 
night and day, doing their best for her. 
They and some good men, my neighbors, 
stood by us at the grave. You, sir, have lied 
about these people, and I have received too 
much at their hands not to resent it.’’ He 
was taking off his coat. ‘‘I reckon you have 
got brute strength enough to kill me, but 
you have got to kill me here to-day, or eat 
the cowardly words you have spoken, you 
slandering hound !’’ 

The men stood face to face, Billy*trem- 
bling with excitement, Bud white with rage 
and astonishment, and around them were 
nearly all the men in Gordon. At this mo- 
ment, but unnoticed by either principal, the 
major, reading hastily the intention of the 
bully, broke through the ring. 

**It’s a shame!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hands off, 
gentlemen, hands off! Let no man dare hold 
me!”’ 

He was too late. Bud Jenkins, who had 
already violated Machiavelli’s great law in 
undervaluing his enemy, now violated a good 
old Georgia proverb which reads: ‘‘Never 
slap aman. If you have cause to slap him, 
you have cause to knock him down. Slap 
him, and you give him cause to knock you 
down.’’ Half doubting the evidence of his 
senses, Bud slapped viciously with his left 
hand at his antagonist’s face—and missed 
him; for, lowering his head slightly, Billy 
avoided the clumsy blow; then, with im- 
mense energy and quickness, he rushed un- 
der his enemy’s outstretched arm, clasped 
him around the thighs, lifted him clear of 
the ground, and threw him heavily back- 
ward. It was an old college trick, but what 
followed was not. It was all backwoods— 


born of the Nick Williams’ blood, possibly. 
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“In an instant he was upon the astonished bully, a wild-cat in fury, beating his writhing features.’ 
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The Stirring Up 


In an instant he was upon the astonished 
bully, a wild-cat in fury, beating his writh- 
ing features. It was fearful punishment, 
but it was the only argument for a brute. 
Extending their arms right and left, the 
crowd circled and swayed round the strug- 
gling forms, cheering on the smaller man, 
and howling over the amazing scene. Sud- 
denly the voice of Bud Jenkins was heard 
imploring mercy, and appealing to the by- 
standers to ‘‘take him off.’’ The fingers of 
the furious con- 
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hesitated, and said, ‘‘I thank you all, my 
friends, but—I believe I will not-—-drink any 
more.’’ 

The major had cooled off, and, somewhat 
ashamed, had taken himself to the outskirts 
of the crowd. Now he made his way hur-. 
riedly down the street to the livery stable, 
gesticulating and shaking his head, while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. Aleck, 
who, seeing him approach, had ordered out 
‘the blacks,’’ and was superintending the 

ceremony of at- 





queror were 
tearing at the 
features of his 
helpless victim. 

‘Take it 
back ? cried 
Billy. ‘Take it 
back, you cow- 
ard!’’ 

“) take 1 
back!’ moaned 
the vanquished 
brute. 

The specta- 
tors cheered, 
and Major Craw- 
ford split the 
air with a Com- 
anche yell. 

‘*Say you 
lied !’’ he shout- 
ed. 

‘*T lied.’’ The 
fatal words, the 
abdicating form- 
ula of a defeat- 
ed bully, came 
faintly back. 

The frantic 
crowd cheered 
again, and 
danced, and 








taching them to 
the Crawford 
coach, paused in 
alarm when the 
major leaned his 
head against a 
stall. 

‘‘For de Lord 
sake, Marse 
Craffud, what 
you cryin’ ’bout, 
honey ?”’ 

“Hitch up 
those_ horses, 
Aleck,’’ sobbed 
the major. 
“Don’t you 
know a laugh 
from acry? Go 
on! Why, con- 
found the fel- 
low!’ he said, 
‘‘confound him! 
And to think of 
him refusing a 
drink!’’ The 
major was still 
laughing and 
crying when he 
hid himself in 
the coach. Four 
| times, on his 








hugged one an- © 
other promiscu- 
ously. Bud Jen- 
kins, moaning and bending nearly to the 
ground, his hands clasping his lacerated 
face, was steered by a friendly negro to 
the town pump. From that day—if he came 
again to that town—the veriest cur might 
snap with impunity at his heels. Billy Wil- 
liams picked up his hat, and, rising, found 
everybody’s right hand extended to him. 
Then Gordon received its second great 
shock. When Billy was enthusiastically in- 
vited by a score of citizens to celebrate his 
astonishing victery in a flowing bowl, he 


‘*Don’t you know a laugh from a cry?’ sobbed the major.”’ 


— long journey to 
Woodstock, he 
stopped ac- 
quaintances and told of the wonderful fight 
in Gordon. ‘‘Bud promised to stir him 
up,’’ he would add, wiping his eyes, ‘‘and 
he kept his word.’’ And then he informed 
Aleck that blood would tell, even to the 
limits of relationship-in-law. ‘‘By gad, 
sir, they touched the Crawford blood at 
last.’’ 

‘‘Den look out,’’ said Aleck, wagging his 
head. 

A year after his memorable conflict, Billy 
Williams stopped as he entered his cottage 
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gate at sunset, deeply engaged in thought. 
Somehow, until that moment he had not 
realized the full effect of the many changes 
in his recent life. Perhaps it was because 
he had been too busy a man. The hands ex- 
tended to him over the fallen bully had not 
been withdrawn. The fame of his exploit 
and his modest bearing, and of his changed 
life, made him a sort of hero, and from all 
sides came encouragement. Slowly, pain- 
fully at first, the fight with himself, hard as 
it was at times, had been won. He had been 
a battleground for the unbridled passions 
and appetites of many years. And in this 
fight there were no cheers; the public did 
not see the real struggle; only one woman 
knew. 

On this day, when he stood at the gate, 
how fair were all the environments of his 
new life—the vine-sheltered porch, roses in 
profusion, and all the old-time garden 
glories. The gate no longer swung discon- 
solately on one hinge; the paint was not 
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cracked and curled on the cottage wall. 
Peace, prosperity, happiness, were visible 
everywhere. His merry boy romped and 
shouted at play. 

Major Crawford came out of the house 
and greeted him cordially. ‘‘I have a five 
years’ lease on the same store,’’ he said, 
simply, ‘‘suppose you take it again."’ 

Then presently he cried out: ‘‘Aleck! 
Where is that trifling vagabond? If my 
eyes fail much more, I’ll lose him for good.”’ 

Aleck was only six feet away, balancing 
the little boy on the fence and babbling hap- 
pily. ‘‘Hit ain’t gointer tek more ’n er week 
ter bre’k er pair goats to de same wagon, 
honey, an’ den you gointer outdrive crea- 
tion! An’ if you wants fantail pigeons like 
yo’ ma had, dere is oodles ov ’em flyin’ 
roun’.”’ 

“* Aleck !’’ 

‘Yes, sah! 

‘‘Come, come! Do about, do about! We 
are all going up home for a while.”’ 
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STYRIA 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


The leaping mountain rivers rush and foam, 


Bathing the hillsides in a silver glow, 


And bearing echoes to the lake below 


Of water-sprite and naughty little gnome. 


The red deer through the vast black forests roam; 


And in the silent gorges, chilled with snow, 


Where darkly serried pines great shadows throw, 


The golden vulture seeks his distant home. 


Dense rain-mists, like a spectral army part 


Above the level lands, and dim the crest 


Of watching alp, beneath which Styria lies, 


Deep in the midst of Austria’s wooded heart— 


Lonely as some far high-hung heron’s nest, 


And full of strange old fancies, sweet and wise. 
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MARK 


TWAIN ON THE 


LECTURE 


PLATFORM 


The story of an unwilling orator, with extracts and unpublished letters written 
by the famous humorist 


By WILL \h 


N Tuesday evening, September 29, 
1866, Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
made his first appearance in public, 

at the Academy of Music in Pine street, San 
Francisco. He had just returned from the 
Sandwich Islands, from where he had been 
writing letters on the islands and the isl- 
anders to the Sacramento Union. The ap- 
pearance of Artemus Ward some months 
previous in San Francisco had aroused an 
ambition in Mark Twain, to ‘‘go and do 
likewise, ’’ not for the fame that might come 
to him, not from the money to be earned, 
but from a spirit of pure mischievousness. 
Twain was one of a coterie of Bohemians 
which included Bret Harte, Prentice Mul- 
ford and Charles Warren Stoddard, and | 
can imagine how he chuckled to himself 
when he concluded to ‘‘learn a new trick and 
surprise the boys.’’ He secured a hall and 
published a sort of Artemus Ward announce- 
ment that he would deliver a lecture about 
his trip to the Sandwich Islands. 

Commenting upon the announcement, the 
San Francisco correspondent of a neighbor- 
ing newspaper, wrote: 

‘*We may expect either gay or grave re- 
marks, for, by recently published letters, he 
very fully exhibited the resources of the 
islands to the great satisfaction of our busi- 
ness community. His lecture at this time 
will have a peculiar interest, independent of 
his own rapidly augmenting popularity, from 
the fact that the queen (Emma) of said 
country is now in our midst. Everybody is 
going, and consequently a crowded audience 
will greet the maiden—-I believe —-lecture of 
the sage brusher. He is not at all an elo- 
quent orator, and | fear, as he himself an- 
nounces it, ‘doors open at 7, the trouble 
will commence at 8 o’clock.’ ”’ 

**The ‘trouble’ is over,’’ wrote this same 
correspondent under date of October 3, 
1866, ‘‘the inimitable ‘Mark Twain’ deliv- 
ered himself last night of his first lecture on 
the Sandwich Islands, or anything else. 


I. CLEMENS 


Some time before the hour appointed to open 
his head the Academy of Music (on Pine 
street) was densely crowded with one of the 
most fashionable audiences it was ever my 
privilege ‘to witness during my long resi- 
dence in this city. The élite df the town 
were there, and so was the Governor of the 
state--occupying one of the boxes—-whose 
rotund face was suffused with a halo of 
mirth during the whole entertainment. The 
audience promptly notified Mark by the usual 
sign—stamping—that the auspicious hour 
had arrived, and presently the lecturer came 
sidling and swinging out from the left of 
the stage. His very manner produced a gen- 
erally vociferous laugh from the assemblage. 
He opened with an apology, by saying that 
he had partly succeeded in obtaining a band, 
but, at the last moment the party engaged 
backed out. He explained that he had hired 
a man to play the trombone, but he, on 
learning that he was the only person en- 
gaged, came at the last moment and in- 
formed him that he could not play. This 
placed Mark in a bad predicament, and wish- 
ing to know his reasons for deserting him at 
that critical moment, he replied ‘that he 
wasn’t going to make a fool of himself by 
sitting up there on the stage and blowing 
his horn all by himself.’ After the applause 
subsided, he assumed a very grave counte- 
nance and commenced his remarks proper 
with the following well-known sentence: 
‘When, in the course of human events,’ etc. 
He lectured fully an hour and a quarter, and 
his humorous sayings were interspersed with 
geographical, agricultural and statistical 
remarks, sometimes branching off and reach- 
ing beyond—soaring, in the very choicest 
language, up to the very pinnacle of descrip- 
tive power.’’ 

Thus we are told how Mark ‘‘tried it on 
the dog,’’ and from all appearances the 
canine survived. Then came invitations from 
surrounding towns and from Nevada for 
Mark Twain to repeat his San Francisco suc- 
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cess. Thereupon in January, 1867, he start- 
ed forth upon a lecture tour through the 
smaller cities of California and Nevada. In 
those days almost any entertainment brought 
out a crowd, and when it was announced one 
day in Carson City that Mark was to deliver 
a lecture for the benefit of something or 
other at the Episcopal Church, it was gen- 
erally understood that the house would be 
crowded. 

‘*Well, the night arrived,’’ writes a friend 
that was present. ‘‘Mark ascended the steps 
into the pulpit about 8 o’clock, there being 
a whole lot of the boys and young women, 
friends of his, as well as a good many old 
people in front. Mark made a very polite 
bow, and then unfolded a gigantic roll of 
brown paper. People thought at first it was 
a map, but it turned out to be his lecture 
written on great sheets of grocer’s brown 
paper, with an ordinary grocer’s marking 
brush. After his bow he turned his back 
around to the audience and craned his head 
up to the lamp, and thus read from the big 
sheets, as though it would be impossible for 
him to see any other way. 

‘*The lecture was on ‘The Future of Ne- 
vada,’ and was the funniest thing I ever 
heard. He prophesied the great era of pros- 
perity that was before us, and sought to en- 
courage us residents of the sagebrush region 
by foretelling what appeared to be Golconda- 
like tales of impossible mineral discoveries. 
Right on the heels of it, however, came the 
remarkable discoveries at Virginia City, and 
then we thought he was not so far off in his 
humorous predictions. ’”’ 

In March, Mr. Clemens published his first 
book, ‘‘The Famous Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras,’’ and soon after sailed for New York 
by way of Panama. From New York he went 
to Washington, where he endeavored to 
earn his living by writing letters to the San 
Francisco Alta, and delivering a lecture or 
two. His lecture experience in Washington 
was brief but interesting, and he tells all 
about it in his inimitable way: 

‘*Well, now, I’ll have to tell you some- 
thing about that lecture. It was a little the 
hardest and roughest experience | ever un- 
derwent in my whole career as a lecturer. 
Now, I had not been in Washington more 
than a day or two before a friend of mine 
came to my room at the hotel early one 
morning, wakened me out of a sound sleep, 
and nearly stunned me by asking if I was 
aware of the fact that I was to deliver a 
lecture at Lincoln Hall that evening. I told 
him no, and that he must be crazy to get 


out of bed at such an unseemly hour to ask 
such a foolish question. But he soon assured 
me that he was perfectly sane by showing 
the papers, which all announced that Mark 
Twain was to lecture that evening, and that 
his subject would be ‘The Sandwich Islands.’ 
To say that I was surprised would be draw- 
ing it mildly. I was mad, for I thought some 
one had put up a game on me. 

‘‘Well, on careful inquiry, I learned that 
an old theatrical friend of mine thought he 
would do me a favor. So he started out by 
getting drunk. While in this condition he 
made all the necessary arrangements for me 
to lecture, with the exception of the slight 
circumstance that he neglected to inform 
me of any of his intentions. He rented Lin- 
coln Hall, billed the town, and sent the 
newspapers advertisements and notices about 
the coming lecture, and the worst of it was 
that he had done all his work thoroughly. 
After learning this I was inadilemma. | 
had never prepared any lecture on the Sand- 
wich Islands. What was I to do? I could not 
back out by telling the people that I was un- 
prepared, and that my friend was intoxicated 
when he made these arrangements. No, 
that was out of the question, because the 
public wouldn’t believe it anyway. The bill- 
ing of the town had been too well done for 
that. So there was only one thing left for 
me to do, and that was to lock myself in my 
room and write that lecture between the 
breakfast hour and half-past seven that 
evening. Well, I did it, and was on hand at 
the advertised hour, facing one of the big- 
gest audiences I ever addressed. 

**T did not use my manuscript, but in those 
days I always had my lecture in writing, and 
kept it on a reading stand at one end of the 
place where | stood on the platform. I was 
very good at memorizing, and rarely had any 
trouble in speaking without notes; but the 
very fact that 1 had my manuscript near at 
hand where I could readily turn to it with- 
out having to undergo the mortification of 
pulling it from my pocket, gave me courage 
and kept me from making awkward pauses. 
But the writing of that Sandwich Islands 
lecture in one day was the toughest job ever 
put on me.’’ 

The voyage to Europe, and the trip to 
Palestine came soon after this, and the sub- 
sequent publication of ‘‘Innocents Abroad,”’ 
in 1869, made Mr. Clemens famous on two 
continents. In the autumn, James Redpath, 
who was the manager of a Lyceum Bureau 
in Boston, encouraged Mark Twain to under- 
take a series of lectures or talks before 
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church societies and lyceums in the New 
England states and the country round about 
New York. One of his first engagements 
was before a church society in Brooklyn, 
and the humorist was evidently disgusted at 
the spirit of the entertainment, for under 
date of December 4th, he wrote to Redpath: 

““This is no regular course. It is an infernal mite 
society, a pure charity speculation.” 

His first lecture tour in the East was brief 
and disastrous to his nerves and temper. 
Meanwhile he had accepted an editorship on 
the Buffalo Express, and had married. After 
his marriage he was in such demand as a 
platform attraction that he could not find 
time to reply to all the letters received, and 
was compelled on March Ist to have a circu- 
lar printed: 

“OFFICE EXPRESS PRINTING Co., 
“BUFFALO, March 1, 1870. 
“Dear Sir: 

“In answer, I am obliged to say that it will not be 
possible for me to accept your kind invitation. I shall 
not be able to lecture again during the present season. 

“Thanking you kindly for the compliment of your in- 
vitation, | am, 

“Yours truly, 
“Sam’L L. CLEMENS. 
“(Mark Twain.)” 

But he relented at length, and during 
April and early in May was making lecture 
trips to towns in New York State, under the 
management of Redpath and Fall. On May 
2d, he wrote to Redpath: 

“BUFFALO, May 2, 1870. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“T mislaid the letter inquiring about Cambridge, N. 
Y., till this moment. It got mixed with my loose papers. 

“They told me that the society I talked for was the 
leading and favorite. They half burned down the hall 
at 7 p.m. and yet at 8 had a full house, though a 
mighty wet and smoky one. It was a bad night, too. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

Joel Benton, the author, tells a story of 
this period of Twain’s platform career. 
Mark was to lecture in the village in which 
Benton managed the lyceum. He particular- 
ly requested the young chairman not to in- 
troduce him to the audience. It was a little 
whim of his, he explained. They mounted 
the rostrum together, and Twain gazed for 
a few long moments at the audience. But at 
last he arose, and taking a semi-circular 
sweep to the left, and then proceeding to 
the front, opened something like this. ‘‘La- 
dies and Gentlemen: I—have—lectured 
many — years — and — in—many—towns, 
large—and—small. I have traveled—north 

~south—east—and—west. I—have—met 
many—great—men; very—great —men. 


But—I—have—never— yet—in—all—my— 
travels — met — the — president — of —a— 
country—lyceum—who — could — introduce 
-—me—to—an-—audience—with—that—dis- 
tinguished — consideration — which — my— 
merits deserve.’’ After this deliverance, 
the house, which had stared at Benton for 
several minutes with vexed impatience, was 
convulsed at his expense. 

Yet no sooner had Redpath printed circu- 
lars and arranged dates for Twain’s appear- 
ance than the humorist balked. Under date 
of May 10th, he wrote a characteristic letter. 





“Eira, N. Y., May 10, 1870. 
“Friend Redpath: 

“I guess I am out of the field permanently. I am 
sending off those circulars to all lecture applicants now. 
If you want some more of them I can send them to you. 
* * * * The subscriber will have to be excused 
from the present season at least. 

“Remember me to Nasby, Billings and Fall. Luck to 
you! - 

“Yours always and after, 
“MARK.” 

This last decision to cease lecturing was 
permanent for nearly a year, and the en- 
treaties of Redpath and others proved of no 
avail. Redpath meanwhile had found a new 
platform star, John B. Gough, and concern- 
ing him, Mr. Clemens wrote in the following 
January, this letter to Redpath: 


“BuFFALA, Jan. 22, 1871. 
“Friend Redpath: 

“Are you going to lecture Gough in California? If 
so, take the advice of the only lecturer that ever did 
make lecture tours in California—and that advice is 
lecture him three nights in succession and so advertise 
it. Then talk him two successive nights in Sacra- 
mento, one night or two in Virginia City, if you can get 
a church—they won’t go to that nasty theatre. Then 
return and talk him three successive nights in San 
Francisco. There you are. If anybody says, ‘Go to 
San Jose, Petaluma, Grass Valley, Carson City or any 
other camp on the coast,’ tell them Artemus Ward and 
Mark Twain both lost money in each and every one of 
those places. But six nights in Platt’s Hall, San Fran- 
cisco, are the only ones in the ten I would give my old 
boots for—but they are worth close on to $8,000 gold, 
clean profit—more than that if you charge fifty cents 
extra for reserved seats (which ought to be done and 
you will have from 500 to 1,000 $1.50 seats that 
way.) I’ve had 1,400 reserved seats—sold them all in 
five hours and closed the box office at 3 p. m., at a dol- 
lar a ticket. 

“But maybe you ain’t going to take Gough there 
after all. Well, put this letter where you can find it 
again when you do take somebody there. Nasby would 
have a big run there. 

“Yours ever, 
“MARK.” 

After persevering persuasion on the part 
of Redpath, Mark Twain was preparing to 
talk once more to delighted audiences during 
1871. On obtaining a definite promise from 
the humorist, Redpath began booking him 
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for an extended Eastern tour, while the lec- 
turer settled down to his work of preparing 
the lectures. On June 27, 1871, he wrote 
from Elmira: 

“Dear Red: 

“Wrote another lecture—a third one-—to-day. It 
is the one I am going to deliver. I think I shall call it 
‘Reminiscences of Some Pleasant Characters Whom I 
Have Met,’ (or should the ‘whom’ be left out?) It covers 
my whole acquaintance—kings, lunatics, idiots and all. 
Suppose you give the item a start in the Boston papers. 
If I write fifty lectures I shall only choose one and talk 
that one only. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 


The same day, evidently in the evening, 

he wrote a second letter to Redpath: 
“ELMIRA, June 27, 1871. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“Don’t be in any hurry about announcing the title of 
my lecture. Just say: “To be announced.’ Because I 
wrote a new lecture to-day, called simple ‘D. L. H.”’ 
During July I'll decide which one I like best. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

In July, Mr. Redpath wrote to Mark, tell- 
ing him that he had booked him for a lec- 
ture ina Brooklyn church, and incidentally 
mentioned that his partner, Mr. Fall, was 
suffering from the effects of a carbuncle. 
Twain’s reply was characteristic: 

“ELMIRA, July 10, 1871. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“* * * T never made a success of a lecture de- 
livered in a church yet. People are afraid to laugh in 
achurch. They can’t be made to do it in any possible 
way. 

“Success to Fall’s carbuncle and many happy returns. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

Four days later Redpath sent him news of 
further boukings, and to one engagement at 
least Mark demurred. 

“ELMIRA, July 14, 1871. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“Don’t lecture me at Jamestown, N. Y., unless Provi- 
dence compels you. I suppose all lecturers hate that 
place. 

“Shall be in Hartford 3 or 4 weeks hence and then I 
shall run up and bum around with you a day or two 
if you ain’t busy. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

Mark Twain’s uncertainty as to his lecture 
engagements, the final decision as to whether 
he wanted to lecture or not, and his unset- 
tled condition of mind as to his future plans 
and movements were well illustrated in a 
very humorous letter written to Redpath, 
a month later. The letter reads: 

“HARTFORD, Tuesday, Aug. 8, 1871. 
“Dear Red: 

“T am different from other men! My mind changes 

oftener. People who have no mind can easily be stead- 
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fast and firm, but when a man is loaded down to the 
guards with it, as I am, every sea of foreboding or in- 
clination, maybe of indolence, shifts the cargo. See! 
Therefore, if you will notice, one week I am likely to 
give rigid instructions to confine me to New England; the 
next week, send me to Arizona; the next week with- 
draw my name; the next week give you full untram- 
melled swing; and the week following modify it. You 
must try to keep the run of my mind, Redpath, it is 
your business, being the agent, and it always was too 
many for me. It appears to me to be one of the finest 
pieces of mechanism I have ever met with. Now about 
the West, this week, I am willing that you shall retain 
all the Western engagements. But what I shall want 
next week is still with God. ° 

“Let us not profane the mysteries with soiled hands 
and prying eyes of sin. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

“P. $.—Shall be here two weeks, will run up there 

when Nasby comes.” 


In his next letter to Redpath he tells how 
to get sick just before an advertised appear- 
ance to lecture. 

“ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1871. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“T wish you would get me released from the lecture 
at . Otherwise I1l have no resource left but to 
get sick the day I am to lecture there. I can get sick 
easy enough, by the simple process of saying the word 
well never mind what word—I am not going to lecture 
there. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 


Among the earlier engagements of his 
lecture tour in 1871 was his appearance in 
Washington, upon which occasion he deliv- 
ered for the first time a lecture on Artemus 
Ward. Writing to Redpath, he said: 

“WASHINGTON, Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1871. 
“Dear Red: 

“I have come square out, thrown ‘Reminiscences’ 
overboard, and taken ‘Artemus Ward, Humorist,’ for 
my subject. Wrote it here on Friday and Saturday, 
and read it from MSS. last night to enormous house. It 
suits me and Ill never deliver the nasty, nauseous 
‘Reminiscences’ any more. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 


The lecture on Artemus Ward evidently 
proved even less satisfactory to the lecturer 
than his much condemned reminiscences, for 
in December he telegraphed as follows: 


“BUFFALO Depot, Dec. 8, 1871. 
“Redpath & Falls, Boston: 

“Notify all hands that from this time I shall talk 
nothing but selections from my forthcoming book, 
‘Roughing It.’ Tried it last night. Suits me tiptop. 

“Sam’L L. CLEMENS.” 


His reception in the Western and Central 
states pleased him so well that in a letter 
from Logansport, Indiana, he seemed thrilled 
with enthusiasm, and was apparently deeply 
in love with his platform life. 
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“LOGANSPORT, IND., Jan. 2, 1872. 
“Friend Redpath: 

“Had a splendid time with a splendid audience in 
Indianapolis last night—a perfectly jammed house just 
as I have all the time out here and I like the new lect- 
ure but I hate the ‘Artemus Ward’ talk and won't talk 
it any more. No man ever approved that choice of 
subject in my hearing, I think. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 


One never knows whether Mark is afoot or 
on horseback. In two weeks he had changed 
his mind again, and was begging for fewer 
engagements. 

“Jan. 17, 1872. 
“Dear Red: 

“No, I can’t lecture anywhere outside of New England 
in February except it be in Troy on the first. Wouldn't 
talk in Utica or Newburgh either for twice the money. 

“Was glad Bellefontaine backed. Wish some more 
would. The fewer engagements I have from this time 
forth the better I shall be pleased. 

“Yours, 
“MARK.” 

Matters were going from bad to worse. 
Redpath was using his best endeavors to 
keep Twain on the platform, while the hu- 
morist was pulling like an army mule in the 
other direction. In February he telegraphed 
to Redpath from Hartford: 

“How in the name of God does a man find his way 
from here to Amherst and when must he start? Give 
me full particulars and send a man with me. If I had 
another engagement I would rot before I would fill it. 

“S. L. CLEMENS.” 

Summer came and Mark was glad—the 
lecture season was over. Then he sailed for 
England to arrange for the European publi- 
cation of his works, and successfully secured 
Chatto & Windus as his English represen- 
tatives, and the publishing house of Tanch- 
nitz, at Leipzig, as his continental agent. 
Alréady he was widely known and quoted in 
England, and was a welcome guest. 

Mark tells a characteristic story, and at 
the same time comments upon the lecture 
business, in a letter written to Redpath in 
November. 

“LANGHAM HOTEL, LONDON, Nov. 3, 1872. 
“Dear Redpath: 

“  * * * I was down for a speech at the White- 
friar’s Club, and the chairman had done me the honor to 
make me his guest and appointed me a seat at his right, 
and as I know nearly all the Whitefriars, 1 expected to 
have a gorgeous time, but I got it into my head, that 
Friday was Thursday, so I stayed in the country stag- 
hunting a day too long and when I reached the club 
last night, nicely shaved and gotten up regardless of 
expense, I found that the dinner was the night before. 

“I would like to stay here about fifteen or seventy- 
five years, a body does have such a good time. I am 
re-vamping, polishing, in other words fixing up my lect- 
ure on ‘Roughing It’ and think I will deliver it in Lon- 
don a couple of times, about a month from now, just 
for fun. 


“So Stanley gets $50,000 for 100 nights. That is as 
it should be. They charge $2 to hear Parepa sing two 
pieces (fifteen minutes all told) and if you charged a 
dollar to hear one of us fellows squeak it would become 
the fashion to hear us—and then the gates of hell could 
not prevail against us—we would always have a full 
house. WhenI yell again for less than $500 I'll be 
pretty hungry. But I haven’t any intention of yelling at 
any price. 

“Yours ever, 
“MARK.” 


While in London he lectured not infre- 
quently, and with striking success. The Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, the literary critic, who heard 
him, writes: 


“T heard him once at the Hanover Square rooms. The 
audience was not large nor very enthusiastic. I believe 
he would be an increasing success had he stayed longer. 
We had not time to get accustomed to his peculiar way, 
and there was nothing to take us by storm. He came 
on the platform and stood quite alone. A little table, 
with the traditional water-bottle and tumbler, was by 
his side. His appearance was not impressive, not very 
unlike the representation of him in the various pictures 
in his ‘Tramp Abroad.’ He spoke more slowly than any 
other man I ever heard, and did not look at his audience 
quite enough. I do not think that he felt altogether at 
home with us, nor we with him. We never laughed loud 
or long. We sat throughout expectant and on the qui 
vive, very well interested and gently simmering with 
amusement. With the exception of one exquisite 
description of the old Magdalen ivy-covered collegiate 
buildings at Oxford University, I do not think that there 
was one thing worth setting down in print. I got no 
information out of the lecture, and hardly a joke that 
would wear, or a story that would bear repeating 
There was a deal about the dismal, lone silver-land, the 
story of the Mexican plug that bucked, and a duel 
which never came off and another duel in which no one 
was injured; and we sat patiently enough through it, 
fancying that by and by the introduction would be over, 
and the lecture would begin, when Twain suddenly made 
his bow, and went off! It was over. I looked at my 
watch, I was never more taken aback. I had been sit- 
ting there exactly an hour and twenty minutes! It 
seemed ten minutes at the outside. If you have ever 
tried to address a public meeting, you will know what 
this means. It means that Mark Twain is a consum- 
mate public speaker. If he ever chose to say anything, 
he would say it marvelously well; but in the art of say- 
ing nothing in an hour, he surpasses our most accom- 
plished parliamentary speakers.” 


Upon his return to America and to Elmira, 
he found Mrs. Clemens ill, and consequently 
he telegraphed Redpath that he would not 
lecture again, and told his wife that there 
was not enough money in America to hire 
him to leave her for one day. He wrote Red- 
path that he might arrange a lecture tour 
later on, if Mrs. Clemens could accompany 
him. He appeared occasionally during the 
next few years in a few of the leading cities, 
but his decision to quit the platform was al- 
most final. 

Only once did he appear in public as a po- 
litical speaker. As a conscientious Repub- 
lican in his political preferences, Mr. Clem- 
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ens took an active interest in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1880. While visiting in 
Elmira, New York, in the fall of that year, 
he made a short speech one Saturday night, 
introducing to a Republican meeting Gen. 
Hawley, of Connecticut. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Clemens said : 

‘*General Hawley is a member of my 
church at Hartford, and the author of ‘Beau- 
tiful Snow.’ Maybe he will deny that. But | 
am only here to give him a character from 
his last place. As a pure citizen, I respect 
him; as a personal friend of years, I have 
the warmest regard for him; as a neighbor, 
whose vegetable garden adjoins mine, why 

why, I watch him. As the author of 
‘Beautiful Snow,’ he has added a new pang 
to winter. He is a square, true man in hon- 
est politics, and I must say he occupies a 
mighty lonesome position. So broad, so 
bountiful is his character that he never 
turned a tramp empty-handed from his door, 
but always gave him a letter of introduction 
to me. Pure, honest, incorruptible, that is 
Joe Hawley. Such a man in politics is like 
a bottle of perfumery in a glue factory — it 
may moderate the stench, but it doesn’t de- 
stroy it. I haven’t said any more of him 
than I would say of myself. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is General Hawley.’’ 

In 1884, Mr. Clemens and George W. 
Cable made a tour of the country, giving 
readings from their own works, under the 
management of Major Pond. Cordial recep- 
tions and crowded houses greeted them ev- 
erywhere. Strong inducements had_ been 
offered him to lecture abroad, even so far 
away as Australia. In 1884 he consented to 
lecture in America for a period not exceed- 
ing five months. 

In December, Twain and Cable appeared 
in Cleveland. They arrived one afternoon 
and registered at the Forest City House. | 
called to pay my respects. Was Mr. Clemens 
in? Yes, but he had just eaten dinner, it 
then being 3 o’clock, and had gone to bed, 
not to be disturbed until 7 o’clock, except- 
ing in case Mr. John Hay, the author of 
‘‘Little Breeches,’’ called. Mr. Clemens 
would see Mr. Hay, but no other human be- 
ing could entice him from his bed. In the 
evening occurred the entertainment. Mr. 
Cable read passages from his novel, ‘‘Dr. 
Sevier.’’ Mark Twain came upon the stage 
walking slowly, apparently in deep medita- 
tion. Those present saw a rather small man, 
with a big head, with bushy gray hair, heavy 
dark eyebrows, a receding chin, a long face, 
toothless gums visible between the lips, an 
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iron-gray mustache, closely cut and _ stiff. 
The right hand involuntarily stroked the re- 
ceding chin and a merry twinkle came into 
his eyes, as he advanced to the front of the 
stage and began to recite, in his peculiar, 
drawling and deliberate way, ‘‘King Soller- 
man,’’ taken from advance sheets of ‘‘Huc- 
kleberry Finn.’? When he had finished, he 
turned and boyishly ran off the stage, with 
a sort of dog trot. Then I remember that 
Mr. Cable came on, told us all about ‘‘ Kate 
Riley’’ and ‘‘Ristofolo,’? and then, in imita- 
tion of Mark Twain, tried to run off the 
stage in the same playful manner. I remem- 
ber also what a deplorable failure Mr. Cable 
made of the attempt, how his gentle trot re- 
minded me of a duck going down hill, and 
how eventually he collided with one of the 
scenes, and lastly how the audience roared 
with laughter. Then Mark came forward 
again with his ‘‘Tragic Tale of the Fish- 
wife,’’ followed by Cable, who walked so- 
berly now, like a Baptist deacon. Twain told 
us of ‘‘A Trying Situation,’’ and finally con- 
cluded the entertainment with one of his in- 
imitable ghost stories. 

He is a good talker, and invariably pre- 
pares himself, though he skillfully hides his 
preparation by his method of delivery, which 
denotes that he is getting his ideas and 
phrases as he proceeds. He is an accom- 
plished artist in his way. His peculiar mode 
of expression always seems contagious with 
an audience, and a laugh would follow the 
most soberremark. It is a singular fact that 
an audience will be in a laughing mood, 
when they first enter the lecture room; they 
are ready to burst out at anything and ev- 
erything. Inthe town of Colchester, Con- 
necticut, there was a good illustration of 
this, the Hon. Demshain Hornet having a 
most unpleasant experience at the expense 
of Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens was advertised 
to lecture in the town of Colchester, but for 
some reason failed to arrive. In the emerg- 
ency the lecture committee decided to em- 
ploy Mr. Hornet to deliver his celebrated 
lecture on temperance, but so late in the 
day was this arrangement made that no bills 
announcing it could be circulated, and the 
audience assembled, expecting to hear Mark 
Twain. No one in the town knew Mr. Clem- 
ens, or had ever heard him lecture, and they 
entertained the idea that he was funny, and 
went to the lecture prepared to laugh. Even 
those upon the platform, excepting the 
chairman, did not know Mr. Hornet from 
Mark Twain, and so, when he was _intro- 
duced, thought nothing of the name, as they 
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knew ‘‘Mark Twain’ was a pen-name, and 
supposed his real name was Hornet. 

Mr. Hornet bowed politely, looked about 
him, and remarked: ‘‘Intemperance is the 
curse of the country.’’ The audience burst 
into a merry laugh. He knew it could not be 
at his remark, and thought his clothes must 
be awry, and he asked the chairman, in a 
whisper, if he was all right, and received 
‘*ves’’ for an answer. Then he said: ‘‘Rum 
slays more than disease!’’ Another, but 
louder laugh followed. He could not under- 
stand it, but proceeded: ‘‘It breaks up hap- 
py homes!’’ Still louder mirth. ‘‘It is car- 
rying young men down to death and hell!’’ 
Then came a perfect roar of applause. Mr. 
Hornet began to get excited. He thought 
they were poking fun at him, but went on: 
‘*We must crush the serpent!’’ A tremen- 
dous howl of laughter. The men on the plat- 
form, except the chairman, squirmed as they 
laughed. Then Hornet got mad. ‘‘What I 
say is Gospel truth,’’ he cried. The audience 
fairly bellowed with mirth. Hornet turned 
to a man on the stage, and said: ‘‘Do you 
see anything very ridiculous in my remarks 
or behavior?’’ ‘‘Yes, ha, ha! It’s intensely 
funny-—-ha, ha, ha! Go on!’ replied the 
roaring man. ‘‘This is an insult,’’ cried 
Hornet, wildly dancing about. More laugh- 
ter, and cries of, ‘‘Go on, Twain!’ Then 
the chairman began to see through a glass 
darkly, and arose and quelled the merri- 
ment, and explained the situation, and the 
men on the stage suddenly ceased laughing, 
and the folks in the audience looked sheep- 
ish, and they quit laughing, too, and then 
the excited Mr. Hornet, being thoroughly 
mad, told them he had never before got into 
a town so entirely populated with asses and 
idiots, and having said that, he left the hall 
in disgust, followed by the audience in deep 
gloom. 

In Montreal, upon the occasion of Mark 
Twain’s appearance in 1884, many French- 
men were in the audience. This caused him 
to introduce into his lecture the follow- 
ing: 

‘*Where so many of the guests are French, 
the propriety will be recognized of my mak- 
ing a portion of my speech in that beautiful 
language, in order that I may be partly un- 
derstood. I speak French with timidity, and 
not flowingly, except when excited. When 
using that language, I have noticed that i 
have hardly ever been mistaken for a French- 
man, except, perhaps, by horses; never, | 
believe, by people. 1 had hoped that mere 
French construction, with English words, 


would answer; but this is not the case. I 
tried it at a gentleman’s house in Quebec, 
and it would not work. The maid servant 
asked, ‘What would monsieur?’ I said, 
‘Monsieur So-and-So, is he with himself?’ 
She did not understand. I said, ‘Is it that 
he is still not returned to his house of mer- 
chandise?’ She did not understand that, 
either. I said, ‘He will desolate himself 
when he learns that his friend American was 
arrived, and he not with himself to shake 
him at the hand.’ She did not even under- 
stand that; I don’t know why, but she did 
not, and she lost her temper, besides. Some- 
body in the rear called out, ‘Qui est done 
la?’ or words to that effect. She said, ‘C’est 
un fou,’ and shut the door on me. Perhaps 
she was right; but how did she ever find 
that out? For she had never seen me before 
till that moment. but as I have already ir- 
timated, I will close this oration with a few 
sentiments in the French language. I have 
not ornamented them. | have not burdened 
them with flowers of rhetoric, for, to my 
mind, that literature is best and most en- 
during which is characterized by a noble 
simplicity: J’ai belle bouton d’or de mon onele, 
mais je wat pas celui du charpentier. Si vous 
avez le fromage du brave menuisier, cest bon; 
mais st vous ne Cavez pas, ne vous desolez pas, 
prenez le chapeau de drap noir de son beau 


frére malade. Tout aVheure! Savoir faire! 


Quest ce que vous dites! Pdaté de fois gras! 
Revenon ad nos moutons! Pardon, messieurs, 
pardonnez moi; essayant @ parler la_ belle 
langue d’Ollendorf strains me more than you 
can possibly imagine. But | mean well, and 
I’ve done the best I could.”’ 

Once when the late Richard Malcolm 
Johnston had been prevailed on to give a 
reading in Baltimore, Thomas Nelson Page 
volunteered to assist him. But a death in 
Mr. Page’s family prevented him from ap- 
pearing in the entertainment. Mark Twain 
heard of it. The people of Baltimore had 
long wanted to have Twain appear there, but 
he had steadfastly refused to resume his 
lectures. But he went on that occasion, for 
he appreciated the genius of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, and, desiring to honor him, 
he left New York, at a great personal sacri- 
fice, and appeared with him on that occa- 
sion. There was never such a crowded house 
in a Baltimore theatre. When the entertain- 
ment was over Col. Johnston, with his ac- 
customed jairness and courtesy, tendered 
Twain the bulk of the receipts. 

‘*No,’’ said Mark, ‘‘not one cent shall | 
receive. lt is such a great honor to know a 
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man like you that I am the one who owes 
you the debt of gratitude.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘at least let 
me defray your expenses.’’ 

*‘T have a through ticket,’’ said Twain. 
**Good-by and God bless you!’’ 

His last appearance in New York was 
during the winter of 1894, when he ap- 
peared at Madison Square Garden, with the 
late Bill Nye and James Whitcomb Riley. 
He had aged noticeably. The failure of his 
publishing firm in New York had told upon 
him in every way. His appearance on the 
platform at this time is best told in the 
words of a well-known journalist : 

‘*And now comes dear old Mark. Those 
curly grayish locks, that drooping mustache, 
the half-closed eyes, the gentle expression 
of the mouth, almost melancholy, that his- 
toric dress suit, too, a relic of several de- 
cades ago. The waistcoat barely reached the 
trousers. Still there was a charming quaint- 
ness about him. His self-abnegatory way of 
speaking was more restful than the egotism 
of the other two. I took my eyes off him 
but once, and then it was to look on the 
veteran historian, Parke Godwin, who was 


sitting a few seats in front. There was a re- 
semblance between the two more striking 
than the difference in their ages. Both show 
the same disregard for the prevailing fash- 
ions in dress that frequently suggests ge- 
nius. The paths of these two lives have been 
widely divergent; there is little in common 
between the author of ‘Tom Sawyer’ and the 
historian of the French Revolution. But they 
are alike in that to either and to both one 
might apply the words of Homer: 


“ “He was the friend of man, 
For he loved them all.’ 


‘*And now he begins his story. It is ‘The 
Jumping Frog.’ The sad expression begins 
to fade away, the half-closed eyes are opened 
wider and begin to twinkle; the point is 
reached and Twain has once more resumed 
the self-contemplative look and is again an- 
other Jacques.”’ 

His lecture tour of the world begun in 
1895, under the management of Major Pond, 
was for a purpose—to earn money with 
which to pay the debts of his publishing 
firm—and all the world knows of his success 
in that grand endeavor. 


THE WISHING SANDS 


By BLISS CARMAN 


The summer was at August, 
The sea was in a lull, 

From Scituate to Gurnet, 
From Manomet to Hull. 


It was the tranquil hour 
Of earth’s expectancy, 

When we lay on the Wishing Sands 
Beside the sleeping sea. 


We saw the scarlet moon rise 
And light the pale gray land; 
We heard the whisper of the tide, 

The sighing of the sand. 


I felt the ardent flutter 
Your heart gave for delight; 

You knew how earth is glad and hushed 
Under the tent of night. 


We dreamed the dream of lovers, 
And told our dream to none; 
And all that we desired came true, 

Because we wished as one. 
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HE funeral was to be held late in the 
T afternoon. Four o’clock would see the 
little Ohio town gasping in the hottest 
hour of the day, but by five the heat could 
be relied upon to wane, while by half-past a 
breeze would spring from the little hills in 
the east, and temper the August atmosphere 
to the sweltering village. Greenfield buried 
its Protestant dead as the sun went down. 
It realized the poetry of the practice dimly, 
if at all, but ina place whose social activi- 
ties clustered around teatime, such an hour 
was more convenient for the men, and the 
people clave to the custom and found it 
lovable because it had been instituted by 
Rev. Hill (as the Weekly Republican insisted 
upon printing him), whose life had worn 
away in the town’s service and gone out 
with the sun of his final day. After a forty 
years’ pastorate in the Presbyterian church 
speaking eloquently of what splendid loy- 
alty on the congregation’s part, and of what 
unswerving orthodoxy on the pastor’s—after 
forty years christening and marrying and 
burying, he had calmly laid the plans for 
his own sepulture, setting the hour signifi- 
cantly in the twilight, and then passed into 
the night and the light. His people never 
discussed the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
but were content to hope that their last 
end might be like his. 

At half-past four o’clock Mrs. Pratt sank 
into her rocking-chair at the front window 
of the sitting-room, smoothed her thin gray 
hair, moist with perspiration, back from her 
wrinkled brow, and then folding her gnarled 
hands upon her idle needlework, placidly 
disposed herself to view her neighbor’s exit 
from the scene of her earthly toils and 
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trials. Across the grass-grown street, in 
which for the three days that had elapsed 
since the death she had struggled to restrain 
her grandsons from playing ball, she saw the 
old house in mourning, its front door still 
closed, and badged by the familiar rosette 
and streamer of black crape that hung from 
the silenced door-bell. The parlor windows 


were open, but the green shutters were set 
slightly ajar and the curtains drawn. The 


air that the 
Behind them 


curtains swayed faintly in the 
aperture coaxed into the room. 
she knew her neighbor lay. 

‘‘Poor thing, poor thing!’’ she sighed, 
and then after a moment’s contemplation, 
she seized her glasses off, and drew one of 
the trembling hands, with its warped and 
swollen knuckles, across the sunken eyes. 
“*To think I can’t be to the fun’ral!’’ She 
wagged her head sadly, and dropping her 
hands into the hollow of her lap, fumbled in 
her sewing for a corner to wipe her glasses 
on. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ she consoled herself, fatal- 
istically, ‘‘I s’pose it was to be, and it won’t 
be long now, anyway, till——’’ 

Her married daughter entered the room, 
stiff in her black silk, which she continually 
smoothed with the fingers protruding from 
her lisle mitts. Her bonnet, with its one 
pitiful aigrette, was set squarely on her 
head, and her whole appearance duly sug- 
gested the dolor she anticipated in the serv- 
ices across the way. She had but returned 
from ministrations in the presence of the 
dead to dress for the funeral. She was seek- 
ing her fan, the sole article needed to com- 
plete her preparations for the final duty. 

“It’s behind the clothes press,’’ her 
mother said, with a quick apprehension of 
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her need, sniffing back her tears. ‘‘And do 
set down an’ rest y’urself a minute. Soul 
and body, you’ll be all wore out ’fore the 
fun’ral takes up!”’ 

The daughter produced the fan, sank into 
a chair, and lolling back her head, began to 
rock heavily, her knees far apart, her feet 
swinging like dead weights with each back- 
ward lurch of the chair. 

**Ain’t they keepin’ her a long while?’’ 
the mother said, turning her face toward 
the scene where the village’s interests for 
the hour were centered. The undertaker 
had just arrived in his tall furniture 
wagon, and was unloading, with a casual 
clatter which he evidently deprecated, the 
little inadequate folding chairs that were 
to re-enforce the household stock for the 
occasion. 

‘Well, they wanted her brother from the 
City’’--they call Cincinnati ‘‘the City’’ in 
Greenfield —‘‘to have time to get here,’ 
the daughter said, still rocking perfunctor- 
ily as if the exercise must benefit her. 
‘*They didn’t put her into the coffin till this 
morning,’’ she added, as if to acquit those 
in charge of any imputation of blame, how- 
ever slight. 

“You said she ? sane or? 
looked natural, e : 
didn’t you?’ the 
elder woman con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, but la! 
nothing but skin 
and bones!’’ 

“Poor thing! 
Mis’ Jordan said she 
"as a reg’lar skel’- 
ton. But then’’ 
as if she wished 
her friend to appear 
as well as possible 
under the circum- 
stances-—‘‘ you know 
Sophy’s al’ays been 
thin an’ puny like, 
ever sence, anyway. 
Wisht I could a’ 
seen her. You don’t 
s’pose, now, do you, 
it’d hurt me to run 
over — just a minute, 
say?’’ She looked 
with pleading, but 
little hope, in her 
eyes. 
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sharply, and she ceased to rock, ‘‘you know 
it would not do, with you in your fix!’’ 

‘*No, I s’pose not,’’ the old woman as- 
sented, ‘‘such things ain’t for me no more.’’ 

** Aw, you'll be all right come cool weath- 
er,’’ the daughter urged, encouragingly. 

The mother vouchsafed no reply, but 
smiled the pathetic smile of the invalid, who, 
after all, knows best. Then as a dream faded 
from her dim eyes, she abandoned the sub- 
ject by asking: 

**How’s she layin 

‘‘Lengthways of the parlor. They’ve 
moved the marbletop table back in the cor- 
ner, and taken the ster’optican and views 
off it, though the Bible’s left there. Sallie 
thought, maybe, the preacher might want 
it.”" 

‘“*No,’’? the mother said, in her larger 
wisdom, ‘‘he’ll bring that little one o’ his 
own-—the one with the limber backs, that he 
al’ays takes to Bible class.’’ 

‘*Well, I s’pose,’’ the daughter admitted. 
‘*That’s what Mis’ Dunkin said, but | told 
her I thought we’d best humor Sallie, so we 
left it there, and fixed a tidy—one of 
Sophy’s—in under it.’’ 


> 999 


“*T eat '¢ to 
pretty,’’ the old wo- 
man said, approv- 
ingly. ‘“‘Is ther’ 
many flowers ?”’ 

‘“*A good many. 
Sister Ferris fetched 
some of her gladi- 
olas, and Mis’ Sim- 
mons sent in some 
of her fall roses 
asters, she calls 
*em.”’ 

“That’s the’r 
right name,’’ Mrs. 
Pratt observed. 
‘‘Longways o’ the 
parlor, you say? Her 
head this way ?”’ 

i edd 

‘‘They’ll have to 
turn her ’round 
when they carry her 
out, and it'll be 
awk’ard like. I ’as 
glad they brung her 
down stairs ’fore 
she died. I told 
Sallie last time she 
’as over they’d best 











““Now, ma,’’ the 





. “Mrs. Pratt sank into her rocking-chair at the front , ° 
daughter said, window. them stairs is too 


move her in time 
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steep and crooked for a corpse, an’ ol’ 
Gran’pa Rauch said so when they built the 
house.”’ 

The two women rocked on in silence, the 
elder apparently the more deeply absorbed 
in thought. Presently she raised her head 
and asked: 

‘‘But, Em, what’d they do with the 
soffie?’’ 

‘*Moved it into the hall. We all thought 
it'd be nice for the choir to set on. Four 
just fits it nice.’’ 

The elder woman again relapsed into her 
cogitations. When she spoke she said: 

**An’ her head’s this way ?”’ 

“yes,"” 

‘“‘Then—she lays right in under his pic- 
ture !”’ 

The daughter nodded her head. 

““Tset, tset, tsct!’’ the mother said. And 
then she smiled. ‘‘She’d ’a’ liked that. It 
’as thoughtful of you, now tell you it was.’ 

The undertaker ere this had deposited his 
load, and was bustling about the little square 
porch, declining with its years and morning- 
glory vines. He was getting the chairs in- 
side, and handled them at arm’s length for 
fear of soiling his black clothes, assisted 
meanwhile by lean and spectral hands, 
which, thrust from behind the door, drew 
the chairs into the darkness that filled the 
hall. About this time appeared two old men 
in fresh paper collars choked on at the elev- 
enth hour by uxorial hands, and wearing 
their long Sunday coats of black doeskin. 
The ceremonies were not of a duration suffi- 
cient to warrant a change in waistcoats and 
trousers. They entered by the low drooping 
gate, and after standing uneasily an instant 
in the little portico, selected chairs and 
placed them on the grass by the short walk 
that led from the gate to the doorstep, in- 
side the fence, and behind the petunia bed. 
Their advent, and the distinction conferred 
upon them as first arrivals, were duly noted 
and commented upon by the watchers across 
the way. The daughter, who was growing 
nervous, asked her mother ceremoniously if 
it were not time for her to start. 

‘*Well, you’d best be goin’ pretty soon. 
Ain’t that Mis’ Bennett comin’ there ?’’ 

The daughter arose and leaning over her 
mother, craned her neck to confirm the im- 
pression. Mrs. Bennett was indeed drawing 
near as rapidly as her own stiffness and the 
solemnity of the occasion would justify. 
Other women might have been seen at the 
same time at all portions of the village out- 
side that quarter to which the negro popula- 
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“About this time appeared two old men in fresh 
paper collars ad 


tion reluctantly confined its domicile if not 
its presence, all directing their precise steps 
the same way, all attired in Sunday gowns, 
all with fans dangling from their wrists, all 
clasping in mitted hands freshly pressed 
handkerchiefs warm from the iron, all wear- 
ing the same set expression of appropriate 
and conventional gloom. Their appearance 
increased the daughter’s uneasiness until she 
developed acute neurotic disturbances. 

‘*It’s time Mis’ Farley was coming, ma,”’ 
she said, after several unrewarded dives at 
a side window which commanded a view in 
another direction ; ‘‘maybe I’d_ better run in 
the side way and tell her—I don’t like to go 
and leave you,’’ the anxions daughter hesi- 
tated, ‘‘ but: 
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“Oh, you go right on now,’’ her mother 
insisted. *‘She’ll be in pretty soon. I would 
not wonder now if she’s went over to get a 
look at the corpse ’fore she comes here.”’ 

** *Spect that’s it,’’ the daughter readily 
assented, brightening. ‘‘Maybe if I was to 
go over she’d take the hint and hurry 
back——’’ 

“Yes, you goon. I’il be all right.’’ 

The daughter started, but lingered on the 
threshold. ‘‘You won’t need anything, will 
you?”’ she inquired. 

Ignoring the personal quality of the ques- 
tion, the mother glanced around the room. 
Her eye took in everything, finding no place 
for criticism until it lighted on the bed. ‘‘If 
the shams was only on, now *? She in- 
clined her head to one side to imagine the 
improved effect her suggestion was meant to 
produce, while her daughter instantly 
whisked the desired ornaments, rattling in 
their starched deceit, out of the clothes 
press and stood them stiffly on edge against 
the headboard of the bed, in all their glis- 
tening whiteness, whence their great initial 
“*P’s.’? worked in red cotton, could rake the 
entire apartment. The daughter had hardly 
banged the drawer of the clothes press in, 
and the mother had just tilted her head to the 
other side in her study of the effect, when 
the anticipated Mrs. Farley, a resident of 
Findlay, who was visiting a sister in Green- 
field, and who had agreed to forego the fu- 
neral and sit with the invalid, arrived, bust- 
lingly laid off her bonnet, depositing it care- 
fully on the bed, smoothed out its long 
strings on the heavy spread, and announced 
herself ‘‘ready,’’ as if she were about to 
give Mrs. Pratt some kind of lesson, or to 
perform a surgical operation upon her. 

The daughter said briskly, ‘‘Well, I'll be 
goin’ now, and leave you here with ma.’’ 
She instantly departed. The two women saw 
her cross the street in a stately, official 
manner, carefully lifting her skirt out of the 
dust. There was a certain distance in her at- 
titude and demeanor not usual to her, but 
which her mother, through her spectacles, 
plainly approved. 

All this while the people had been arriv- 
ing at the funeral, many in groups, some of 
the women accompanied by uncomfortable 
men, some leading children, gayly dressed 
and under holiday impressions, whose skip- 
pings their parents vainly tried to tone down 
into harmony with the measured tread of 
the dead march they had provisionally adopt- 
ed. Carriages, mostly surreys, although 
there were a few sidebar buggies and phae- 
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tons among them, were drawing up in long 
lines, stretching down the street. The last 
arrivals had almost a square to walk from 
their rigs to the gate, for the first comer 
had pre-empted the hitching post in front of 
the house, and could only be ousted, under 
the common law of the place, by the hearse. 
The undertaker’s assistant, who took ease- 
ments of all the neighboring property to ex- 
ecute his complex arrangements, had each 
honest horse, as he came plodding up, tied to 
the hind wheel of the vehicle immediately 
preceding. Had the first animal run away—— 
But the consequences are too appaliing to 
contemplate. The women were meanwhile 
rustling into the yard, and after a momen- 
tary preening on the threshold, fluttered 
indoors, and were lost in the hall, which, 
thick with darkness, gave out a certain sense 
of coolness, if not dampness. The men lin- 
gered to converse in whispers, and, surrep- 
titiously, to discharge their tobacco. 

The doctor, with his fuzzy old silk hat 
toppling on the back of his palsied head, 
and whose advent Mrs. Pratt duly celebrated 
by exclaiming, ‘‘Well, bless my soul, if 
there hain’t the doctor! I never knowed 
him to go to the fun’ral before!’’ somehow 
stood out from the rest of the crowd, much 
as the undertaker did, or as the minister 
would when he appeared, or the deceased’s 
brother from the city when he ran bare- 
headed out of the house to attend to some- 
thing that had been forgotten. The doctor 
had left the insignia of his office—the little 
black medicine bag—behind, and, with 
hands clutching into his coat tails, wandered 
with the noiseless tread he had acquired in 
the sick room, up and down the sidewalk, 
before the house he had so long contested 
with Death. He stepped as if he might have 
been another ‘‘mighty somnambulist of a 
vanished dream, endeavoring to advance 
again,’’ although he evinced no disposition 
to enter, but left his old adversary undis- 
puted possession. 

The coming of the hearse and the two 
hacks necessitated an entire re-arrangement 
of the carriages. The undertaker himself 
attended to the operation of backing the 
former vehicle down into the gutter, and 
opened the glass doors until they swung out, 
with their icy welcome, over the sidewalk, 
leaving the white horses to stand patiently 
in the street with their pink noses together, 
just as, an hour before, they had stood with 
the omnibus at the railway station, awaiting 
the afternoon train and a living load. 

The front yard, the porch and the house 
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were now full, the crowd almost bulging 
from the doors and windows. The preacher 
and the choir as they arrived had gone im- 
mediately inside, and were certainly at their 
posts. Nothing seemed to be wanting in the 
fulfillment of all the conditions precedent, 
and the undertaker finally, surveying the 
scene outdoors, tiptoed in, nodding and 
smiling faintly upon such of his male ac- 
quaintances as his necessity warranted him 
in taking by the shoulders and setting aside, 
that his important progress might not be 
impeded. He was doubtless about to give 
the word. 

‘Had she been sick long ?’’ 
had _ inquir- 
ed of Mr:. 
Pratt. 

se) ae 
the elder wo- 
man respond- 
ed, ‘‘she’s 
been poorly 
a long time. 
Her last sick- 
ness has been 
on her ever 
sence Janu- 
ary—she was 
took down in 
bed right 
after New 
Year’s, and, 
la! how Sal- 
lie has nursed 
her! All 
alone, too, 
and no men 
folks around. 
But then she 


Mrs. Farley 








the nymn was being sung. As the last verses 
were reached—the choir had followed the 
usual custom of omitting the fourth stanza 
and there was borne to them in rich and 
hopeful accents: 
“But there is still a blessed sleep 
From which none ever wakes to weep.” 


Mrs. Pratt’s eyes were suffused with tears, 
and the stranger, Mrs. Farley, was blinking 
out of the window. 

‘*That’s the Presbyterian choir,’’ Mrs. 
Pratt said, when the voices had died away. 
‘‘Sophy’s a member there.’’ 

Then the voice of the preacher reached 
them in alow 
monotone. 
His words 
were indis- 
tinguishable, 
and yet Mrs. 
Pratt said: 

‘*He’s read- 
ing the fif- 
teenth o’ 
First Corin- 
thians.’’ 

Her eyes 
turned with 
an irresisti- 
ble longing 
toward her 
Bible, lying 
on a table in 
the center of 
the room, but 
before she 
could exe- 
cute any in- 
tention she 








didn’t mind 
so much, I 
s’pose, seein’ as them two’s lived there 
alone ever sence the war-—how long’s that 
been? My! my! E’en a’most thirty-one 
year! How time do’s slip by! Yes, she’s 
been poorly a long time, Sophy has, all 
them years a body might say, ever sence 
Joe’s been gone, anyway.”’ 

She paused, for from over the street were 
borne the sweet strains of a hymn sung by 
natural voices, unaccompanied instrumental- 
ly. The hymn was ‘‘Asleep in Jesus.’? Syn- 
chronously with the first notes of the music 

just as the soprano went up to D—the 
hum of voices ceased, and the sobs that dis- 
tinguish all funeral proceedings, pent up 
until that moment, had punctually broken 
forth. The two women did not speak while 


Sophy, she stayed at the gate a long time.’ ” may have had 


regarding it 

Mrs. Farley stirred in her chair and plunged 
the old woman—as her curiosity perhaps im- 
pelled her todo —back into her reminiscences : 
‘*Thirty-one year!’’ she began again. 
‘‘Thirty-one year sence Joe went, and now 
to think they’re layin’ her away! It don’t 
seem but yest’day sence she ’as runnin’ in 
an’ out that very door, teasin’ her ma—poor 
thing, she’s been dead these twenty-nine 
years! an’ peekin’ roun’ the corner 0’ the 
house at Joe when he’d come to see Sallie, 
an’ plaguin’ her ’bout him, an’ after bit, 
him ’bout her. An’ how pretty she was! 
There weren’t any girl in all Southern Ohio 
as pretty as her, now I want to tell you. 
She grew to be a sight prettier’n Sallie— 
an’ goodness knows she’s pretty ’nough-— 
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ev’rybody seen it, an’ said it. Joe he seen 
it with the rest, while he ’as keepin’ comp’ny 
’ith Sallie, an’ he come oftener’n he’d any 
call to, seemed to me, an’! got to noticin’ 
that when I’d try to talk to him ’bout Sallie 
—her an’ me ’as al’ays great friends ’fore I 
married—’peared like he’d al’ays ruther 
talk ’bout little Sophy. Then the war broke 
out, an’ Joe he went, o’ course, ’longside 0’ 
all the other boys in the Sixty-sixth. Folks 
said it ’as just as well fer him to go, an’ 
just as well fer Sallie, an’, says I, just as 
well fer Sophy, for I seen him kissin’ Sallie 
good-by, an’ he up’n kissed Sophy into the 
bargain, right behind that very old door 
there, an’ a sight more ther’ was in that 
kiss, says I to myself, than there ’as any 
sall fer—more’n any sisterly kiss, thinks I, 
’at I’d ever seen.’”’ 

The choir was singing again, and the in- 
valid paused. The hymn was, ‘‘My Jesus, As 
Thou Wilt.’’ 

“‘That’s Jewett,’’ promptly said Mrs. 
Pratt, when she caught the tune, and then 
she sighed; ‘‘an’ Jewett al’ays ’as her fa- 
vorite piece. That’s why they’re singin’ it, 
I s’pose, ’cause that Mis’ Turner, who’s 
singin’ s’prany in the choir this summer, 
tol? my Em that she couldn’t never abide 
that hymn noway. They sung it to her first 
husban’s fun’ral, Em says.”’ 

The old lady shook her head, as if another 
mystery were added to the many that life 
accumulates for us as we advance. She 
seemed to be so pleased, however, by the 
concession on the soprano’s part that she 
did not resume her recital during the sing- 
ing of the hymn, and when, at its conclu- 
sion, the preacher’s voice was lifted in what 
manifestly was prayer, she relapsed into a 
silence more devotional than that she had 
observed during the singing. A similar effect 
was noticeable in the condition of the gray 
old men sitting in the front yard, for they 
bowed their ancient heads and covered their 
bronzed faces with their hands, through the 
fingers of which they furtively watched (as 
it seemed) for the amen that would release 
their rheumatisms to more comfortable at- 
titudes. When relief came, the gray beards 
raised their heads, and Mrs. Pratt resumed. 
The preacher had begun his obituary dis- 
course, in which, as the Directory for Wor- 
ship enjoins, he exhorted his auditors to 
consider the frailty of life, and the import- 
ance of being prepared for death and eter- 
nity. This address was known to Greenfield 
as ‘The Remarks,” and could be depended 
upon to last at the least twenty minutes. 


The pastoral words were louder than seemed 
necessary, perhaps in order that his voice 
might penetrate from the superior chamber 
where the family and auxiliary mourners 
were gathered, and where he stood in the 
presence of the dead, to those other rooms 
where the less fortunate were assembled. 
As his strong voice sank into the tremulous- 
ness of pious submission, Mrs. Pratt, as if 
by intuition she knew, or by some acuter ear 
of the soul had distinguished his words, 
sighed as Job sighed in the land of Uz, and 
said: 

‘**Yes, the Lord gave an’ the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ That’s what Sallie said when it hap- 
pened. Poor soul! I mind that day better’n 
most any day in my whole life, ’cept my 
own weddin’ day. The army, you know, was 
moved from the East to the West, an’ they 
fetched it through Columbus. They was 
three days passin’ through, an’ don’t | mind 
goin’ over there, an’ standin’ all that blessed 
time with a splittin’ headache, in that ol’ 
Union Depot, jus’ to see Lemuel fer five 
minutes! Sallie an’ Sophy’d gone over, too, 
long with the rest 0’ us poor women who’d 
been home awaitin’ an’ holdin’ prayer meet- 
in’s, an’ rollin’ bandages, an’ scrapin’ lint 
an’ makin’ h’us’wifes for the boys in the 
army! But when Joe got off the train it done 
a body’s heart good to see them two poor 
sisters run up to him an’ grab him to ’em. 
Mercy me, but he did look grand, with his 
sword under his arm, an’ his new shoulder 
straps on—he’d got to be a capt’in by that 
time, you know—an’ when he come trompin’ 
up an’ they rushed at him, if he didn’t kiss 
Sophy first ! She turned red as fire, but land! 
how happy she looked, an’ how she cuddled 
up to him! An’ Sallie, well, she smiled, but 
it ’as a sad smile like. But somehow, | 
wasn’t muchs’prised. Seemed like somethin’ 
*d told me it wasn’t all right, an’ I jus’ 
knowed somethin’ ’s comin’ out of it all. 1 
felt it in my bones, as the sayin’ is, an’ told 
Lemuel so, but he only laughed, an’ ‘Sho’,’ 
says he, ‘it’s on’y a soldier’s way!’ ‘Then 
soldiers has mighty bad ways,’ says I, an’ 
sure enough—bein’ a capt’in, you know 
Joe got a leave fer a day or two, an’ run up 
here to Greenfield with the girls. I can’t 
say as I ’as much su’prised when I| got back 
home here--though | own it did set me back 
consid’able—to hear that he an’ Sophy ’as 
bein’ married that very minute! It was 
about noon, an’ they had the ceremony per- 
formed quiet like, there in the parlor, 
srother Hill bein’ called in to do it, an’ jus’ 
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an’ then he saw him stumble an’ fall—fall on his face—dead.’ ”’ 


’s Lreached the house here, ’long towards 
one o’clock, an’ was on the point o’ flyin’ 
over there, Joe ’as a startin’ away again, 
back to join his regiment. I didn’t go then, 
but stopped, an’ I saw him kiss her good-by, 
right there by the gate; an old locus’ tree 
stood there then, an’ the locus’s was singin’ 
in it; jus’ such another day as this. Sophy 
she clung to him; seemed like she jus’ 
couldn’t let him go, an’ I don’t know which 
looked the saddes’, her or Sallie standin’ 
back in the house, inside the door—on’y 
their sadness was of a different kind, 
*peared like. An’ when he went away, look- 
in’ so tall and han’some, an’ waved his 
hands, they both looked that hankerous after 
him, that they watched him out o’ sight— 
which ’as bad luck, an’ they both knowed it. 
Sophy, she stayed at the gate a long time, 
an’ then she went in. At the porch she fell 
in Sallie’s arms, cryin’, an’ Sallie dragged 
her in an’ shut the door.”’ 

The old woman stopped and closed her 
lips. They were wrinkled and they trem- 
bled. The preacher had concluded his 
remarks, and the choir was_ singing, 
“Abide With Me.’’ From the old house 











across the street was borne the song that 
angels know: 
“Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me.” 


Her eyes widened into a stare, and she 
sat motionless under the flood of memories. 
The apparent vacancy of her gaze was in- 
tensified by the refraction of her spectacles. 
But the stare was not meaningless. 

“Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see.” 

Mrs. Pratt did not alter her position. She 
seemed to have acquired permanency, fixity. 
Her thin, puckered lips scarcely moved as 
she said: 

‘‘He joined his reg’ment. A few days aft- 
er he went into the battle of Ringgold. Lem 
was a sergeant—he’s told me about it—he 
’as herdin’ the rear o’ his company like 
but he could see Capt’in Joe runnin’ on 
ahead, wavin’ his sword, an’ then he saw 
him stumble an’ fall-——fall on his face— 
dead.”’ 

A maze of tears veiled that distant pass 
from her. As she removed her spectacles 
and made futile efforts to find her handker- 
chief, the tears fell into her lap, and she 
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turned her face from her companion, and 
blubbered: ‘‘I had my Lemuel twenty-six 
years, an’ the good Lord knows it ’as short 
enough, but she had her’s jus’ an hour, jus’ 
one little hour.’’ 

She paused again, and had to shake her- 
self—together as it were—before she could 
proceed. 

‘““When Sophy came to, after hearin’ of 
it, she set herself down ’fore Joe’s picture 
in the parlor, with a lamp front of it, an’ 
the shades all pulled down, an’ she jus’ 
wouldn’t budge, but set there ’ith her chin 
in her hands starin’ at it, an’ poor Sallie 
coaxed, an’ begged an’ plead with her all 
the while, an’ petted her, an’ tried to cheer 
her up, but ’twasn’t no good. Lawsee, but 
it made me mad, so it did, to see her carry- 
in’ on so, an’ Sallie endurin’ all she had to! 
I says as much to Sallie one day, or begun 
to, but she stopped me. I did up an’ tell 
her, though, that if Joe’s picture and that 
old lamp wasn’t slung out o’ that parlor, 
an’ them curtains h’isted, an’ a little o’ 
God’s blessed sunshine let in, Sophy’d go 
stark, ravin’ crazy, an’ have to go back to 
Columbus ag’in an’ stay there, says I, an’ 
Sallie took my advice, an’ literally dragged 
her out o’ that parlor an’ away from that 
picture.”’ 

The old lady calmed herself after one or 
two long breaths, and relapsing into her 
more melancholy mood-—although it had 
been too much disturbed to be all that it 
had been—resumed : 

**An’ ever sence they’ve lived alone, like 
two ol’ maids, them two sisters, with him 
between ’em, an’ Sallie’s had the job 0’ 
comfortin’ an’ carin’ for her. And now—---’’ 


“Heaven’s morning breaks and Earth’s vain shadows 
flee.” 


The choir was nearing the end, and the 
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undertaker emerged from the door, folding 
up his chairs, and clearing a passage for the 
exit of the funeral train. 

“Tn life, in death, O Lord, abide with me?’ 


The restless men were sidling out of 
the house mopping their inner hatbands, 
and though scarcely out of the presence 
of death, already taking thought for the 
morrow, by casting upward glances to 
see what the weather promised. They 
stumbled aside at the minister’s gentle 
touch, while the brother from the City 
supported his tottering sister toward the 
carriage. Neither she nor the other fe- 
male mourners could see, for their tears, 
and for the long black veils of the mourn- 
ing caps they had borrowed of the milliner 
for the occasion. 

The undertaker cleared a passageway for 
the pallbearers, who stepped heavily and 
awkwardly, finding it difficult to manage at 
the same time their burden and their hats. 
Then the bride’s black coffin, with its silver 
trimmings, and its crown of white flowers 
tube roses, mostly—nosed a way through 
the little throng on the sidewalk. It was 
shoved into the hearse, and the crowd, un- 
covering, was so still that Mrs. Pratt and 
Mrs. Farley could hear the squeaking of the 
rollers. 

Half an hour later the old house was 
thrown open for a thorough airing, and the 
elms that shaded it were swaying over a 
street deserted. The functions of normal ex- 
istence were promptly resumed, and two 
boys promptly appeared, one of them with a 
huge leather mitten on his left hand, the 
other contorting his little body as he gave 
preliminary twirls to the ball. When they 
resumed their interrupted battery practice, 
Mrs. Pratt no longer pecked at them on her 
window pane. 
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PLAGUE OF FLIES 


By HARVEY SUTHERLAND 


HE sympathies of all ages have gone out 
to the Pharaoh of the Exodus in one of 
the deep afflictions that came upon him. 

Certainly he did deserve some punishment 
for the way he acted, hardening his heart 
and refusing to let that people go which 
other rulers since his day have striven to 
drive out instead of keeping; but it has, 
somehow, seemed a little too much that he 
should have been pestered so with flies. If 
he was a bald-headed man, his agony must 
have been pitiable. However, the wonderful 
elasticity of the original Hebrew is always 
to be relied upon in any difficult case, and 
not only the Sepher Hajaschar and the Tar- 
gum of Palestine—with which every school- 
boy is familiar-—but also the side notes of 
the A. V. show that the word may quite as 
well be translated ‘‘mixtures of noxious 
beasts,’’ as ‘‘swarms of flies.”’ (If | were a 
statesman I should make it a rule to be in- 
terviewed only in Hebrew.) So we may as 
well keep our sympathy to ourselves. We 
need it more than he does, now that the hot 
weather has come and fly-time is here. 

Owing to the natural diffidence of flies, 
not much is known of their family arrange- 
ments or how long they live after they get 
to be old enough to vote. It is estimated, 
though, that if papa and mamma of the early 
spring could hold out to attend a family re- 
union of their offspring held in the latter 
part of August upwards of two millions of 
their own blood and kin would come to the 
picnic, not counting maggots in arms. For- 
tunately for them, papa and mamma do not 
live much more than a fortnight. Even a 
fly’s perseverance would be unequal to the 
task of keeping track of two millions of de- 
scendants. As Artemas Ward says, ‘‘This is 
2 mutch.”’ 

Fortunately for us, flies do not live much 
longer than a fortnight, for if they were 
long-lived and preserved their fecundity man 
would soon be forced to look for some place 
where things were not quite so crowded and 
the real estate advertising columns would be 
full of, ‘‘Why Fight Flies? Secure a Planet 
of Your Own on Easy Monthly Payments.’’ 

However, it is well to point out that the 
saving clause, ‘‘it is estimated,’’ corrects 


the 2,000,000. Scientific men are just like 
other people, and hate just as much to 
have to say ‘‘I don’t know’’ to a plain 
question. They have learned that ‘‘it is esti- 
mated’’ acts on the same principle as a 
boy’s ‘‘over the left,’’ and authorizes them 
to tell with impunity the most jaw-dropping, 
eye-bulging whoppers, causing the public to 
wag heads and cluck, ‘‘Tchk! Look at that 
now! There’s learning for you!’’ 

There is a good deal of the ‘‘it is esti- 
mated’’ about the life history of the fly for 
the reason that the beast is hard to rear. 
Other insects will live, move and have their 
being in a box with gauze over it and let in 
the air and light. All they ask is board and 
lodging, and, like the curios in a dime mu- 
seum, they will answer any and all proper 
questions, photographs for sale for their 
own benefit. But fit up the most luxurious 
quarters for flies, well aired and lighted, 
stocked with all the delicacies of the stable 
and the garbage box, and the inmates incon- 
tinently turn up their toes and die. While 
the entomologist wonders what for a fly 
buzzes past his ear. He chases it away. It 
comes back. He slaps at it. It dodges, buzz- 
ing gleefully and alights again. He flutters 
his hand and shoos it from him. He thinks 
it is simply another case of a fly’s perse- 
verance. He does not know, he cannot un- 
derstand that it is mocking his failure with 
the cry of: ‘‘A-a-a-a-ah! Did you ever get 
left ?”’ 

Still, there are many interesting things 
known about the fly, and, as usual, what are 
most interesting and best known are not true. 

About the time that McGuffey’s Readers 
were being prepared, books that I have no 
false modesty in saying, formed and directed 
some of the greatest minds of the present 
day, Natural Philosophy set for herself two 
definite tasks: (1) to demonstrate the won- 
ders of common things, and (2) to prove 
that everything was created for some useful 
purpose. The danger that lurked in No. 1 
was that the desire to exhibit the marvelous 
overcame the impulse to tell the simple 
truth, and No. 2 naively assumed that ‘‘wise 
purpose’’ meant the aid and comfort of the 
human race only. 
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Wherein the fly was shown to have been 
created for some wise purpose has slipped 
my memory for the moment. I think it was 
said to be a scavenger that saved us all from 
dying in a hurry from dread diseases. In 
those days men were too busy in showing 
the wonders of nature to fool away time on 
the question of whether flies carried infec- 
tion on their feet. In these days we have 
come to realize that a fly that has got itself 
mistaken for a currant, while dreadful to 
contemplate, is not so dangerous as a fly 
just come from visiting a typhoid fever case, 
fished out of a glass of milk by a dear child 
taught to be kind to all living things. The 
fly in the cake may not be appetizing, but it 
is innocuous and thoroughly sterilized. As | 
say, the usefulness of the fly is a little dim 
in my recollection, but the wonders of its 
foot as celebrated in McGuffey’s Fourth 
Reader I shall never forget. I think it was 
Uncle Harry, though it may have been Uncle 
James or Uncle George, had a microscope, 
and showed to the good little boy and the 
good little girl the air pump with which Mr. 
Fly exhausted the air from under his foot and 
stuck to the ceiling or the window pane by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which is 
fifteen pounds to the square inch. 

**Oh, sir!’’ exclaimed Willie—I think his 
name was Willie; it ought to have been. He 
was a good little boy and gave his dinner 
to the blind beggar and was kind to all; he 
even played in public with his little sister 
and a boy that will do that needs watching 

‘*oh, sir!’’ exclaimed Willie, ‘‘that is like 
the leather suckers with which the boys 
play. They wet the leather, to the center of 
which a stout string is attached. Then they 
stamp it upon a paving stone, and it adheres 
to it so that it is possible to lift up the 
paving stone.’’ 

**Exactly so,’’ said the wise Uncle Harry. 

That happens to be about the case with 
the fly’s foot, but Uncle Harry was quite in 
the wrong in pointing out the air pump in 
the fly’s foot for the reason that there is no 
air pump there, and even if there were the 
atmospheric pressure would not be enough 
on the surface of the fly’s feet to hold up 
more than’ half his weight. I am _ glad, 
though, that little Willie mentioned the 
leather suckers because ever since then 
when anybody has begun to explain anything 
by saying, ‘‘It works on the principle of 
those leather suckers the boys play with,’’ 
I know right off what he means, which I 
should not if I had never read McGuffey’s 
Fourth Reader, because in all my life I have 
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never seen one living human boy play with 
any such a toy. Others may have experi- 
enced that pleasure, but it has been denied 
me. 

It was a French abbé with the Thackerayan 
name of De la Pluche who first suggested 
that flies gummed their feet to the wall with 
a viscid liquid. I am glad to state that this 
man was laughed at all over the world, and 
that the air pump defenders proved conclu- 
sively that it was all nonsense, because, 
don’t you see? if a fly had wet feet he would 
track on a polished mirror, which he did not, 
so they said. The fact appears to be that he 
does. Then somebody else with a low, grov- 
eling, materialistic mind who wanted to take 
all the poetry out of life, hinted that the 
claws on a fly’s feet might not be solely for 
ornament, but might be used to clamber up 
roughness in glass, imperceptible to us but 
useful to the fly. He polished glass to the 
last degree and rubbed it with impalpable 
powder and set a fly to walk up it. I sup- 
pose that was the first time in the history of 
the world that a fly lost his temper. It does 
not mind being shooed away. It thinks you 
are playing tag with it and enters right into 
the spirit of the game. But when that fly 
started up that pane of glass and felt its 
feet slip from under it as though they had 
roller skates on and it came down ker-wal- 
lop! it must have been so mortified and sur- 
prised that it did not stop to inquire if there 
were ladies present, but just talked it off as 
if it were an army officer. 

The fly has two pads on each of its six 
feet and 1,200 tenent hairs that exude a 
viscid fluid. It sticks fast like the leather 
sucker or a wet finger to a page. When it 
wants to lift its foot, it pulls it loose as a 
man takes off a porous plaster, beginning at 
one corner. Along towards frost when folks 
talk of putting up stoves and flies begin to 
feel right poorly in the mornings, some of 
them cannot muster up enough strength to 
wrench themselves free, and, first thing they 
know, a yeast-like organism locates on them 
and devours them with a white fuzzy sub- 
stance. Scientific men call this organism 
Empusa, but in fly language I believe the 
name of it is, ‘‘Good-by, John.’’ 

It has been discovered that there are 
enough wonderful things in the world with- 
out our being compelled to lie to make life 
interesting. Of course, if you have to lie to 
hold your job, the case is different. Even 
though.the fly’s foot may be no more mar- 
velous than a postage stamp, its wings and 
eyes are not without merit. Most respecta- 
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ble insects have two pairs of wings, but a 
fly has only one pair, with a scallop on the 
rear edge of each, showing that in earlier 
days it had ‘‘openers,’’ even if they went 
into the discard later. These scallops are 
called ‘‘halteres,’’ or balancers, and it is 
the theory of some that they help to steer 
the fly. They say that when the starboard 
balancer is clipped off, the fly goes hard 
a-starboard, and vice versa. But under each 
of these scales is a globular process, with a 
long tube fringed with cilia, believed to be 
sensitive to odors. These globular processes 
pump air into the nervures or veins of the 
wings, and keep them taut and stiff, for thin 
though the wing may seem, it is really a 
double texture. Perhaps clipping off the 
balancer lets the air out of the wing and so 
disables it. A fly is able to saunter along 
through the air at the rate of five feet a 
second, but when it is in a particular hurry 
it can go about thirty-five feet a second, 
which is a two-thirty gait. Its wings beat 
the air at about the same rate of vibration 
as the piano string for K, first line of the 
treble staff; but that is not its only means 
of audible expression. When it gets excited 
and cannot break away from the fly paper 
it makes its thorax vibrate at a higher 
pitch. You have heard that Campanini could 
sing high C with chest voice. He could not, 
but a fly with its feet stuck fast can. 

Whoever thirks the male the superior ani- 
mal finds no rest for the sole of his foot in 
the contemplation of what we, in the sublim- 
ity of our self-conceit, call ‘‘the lower ani- 
mals.’’ In our general ignorance of the 
housefly we do not know just how foolish 
and no-account the male is, but we may rea- 
sonably infer that he is as markedly deficient 
as usual, seeing that his eyes are so close 
together that they touch each other. That’s 
always a bad sign. If you see anybody with 
eyes close together you are entitled to think 
little of his intelligence. 

The fly has two sorts of eyes, the big com- 
pound one, 4,000 in a bunch on each side of 
the head, for knocking about in daylight, 
and three simple eyes on the top of the head 
for use in a poor light, sewing and fine print. 
Before going into ecstacies of admiration 
over the creature that has 4,000 eyes on 
each side of its head it might be well to re- 
member that they are not of much account. 
In the case of old flies kept over winter, the 
compound eyes cave in and get broken, yet 
the fly seems to get along and find food. One 
kind gentleman varnished over the simple 
eyes and plucked off the wings of some flies. 


He found that he might hold a candle close 
enough to burn the compound eyes of the 
fly before it had a suspicion that anything 
out of the common was going on. In day- 
light he took a knitting needle and brought 
it up in front of the fly close enough to 
touch its antenne before it dodged. If the 
knitting needle was brought up on the side, 
Mr. Fly picked up his sticking plasters quite 
lively. 

1 have spoken of the housefly as if he 
were one. But, like the little girl also in 
McGuffey’s Fourth Reader, he is seven. 
The commonest summer boarder in our houses 
is Musca domestica, present over the globe 
wherever Man is. Now, one of the problems 
of geology is to determine the period where- 
in Man made his appearance. Formerly it 
was the easiest possible sum in arithmetic. 
Take the year of the Christian era, 1900, 
for instance, and add to it 4004, Ans. 5904. 
Q. E. D. But nowadays it is more complex. 
It is not a question of years, but of periods, 
with capital P’s that may be any number of 
million years in length, vying with the orig- 
inal Hebrew for elasticity. It took all but 
blows to convince some people that Man ex- 
isted in the later Quaternary, along with the 
cave bear and the woolly elephant, and hav- 
ing yielded so much they will not give an 
inch further no matter how the reckless 
spirits tug at the rope and insist that there 
is evidence that Man was extant in the later 
Tertiary. Myself, I think that if they want 
the rope so much it would be better to give 
it to them suddenly and own up first as last 
to Tertiary Man. I will tell you why. The 
fly is in the early Tertiary. Preserved in 
amber of undoubted Early Tertiary he is 
there, as large as life and a mighty sight 
more valuable. Now, knowing the fly as we 
all do, knowing his irrepressible propensity 
for thrusting his society upon us, no reason- 
able person can doubt that when asked to 
step into the world he waved a graceful 
negative to the Macropetalichthys sullivanti, 
the Goniasteroidocrinus tuberosus and the 
other boys: ‘‘No, no. You fellows go on. 
I’1] wait for Man.”’ 

It is faithfully believed by most people 
that when thoroughly infuriated Musca do- 
mestica can bite. This is a wicked slander. 
Tickle it may, but bite it cannot. However, 
its second in numbers, Stomoxys calcitrans, 
sharp-mouthed stinger, can and will un- 
sheath his dagger of a tongue and pierce 
through thin cloth, giving what Christian 
Scientists call ‘‘an instantaneous demonstra- 
tion,’’ that however much it may look like 
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M. domestica with a soft proboscis it is by 
no means the same sort of a fly. 

Third in the order of abundance is the 
cluster-fly. ‘It is somewhat larger than the 
domestic fly, and has a dark, smooth abdo- 
men. Never so active as the others; in the 
fall it is very sluggish, and gets stuck fast 
in its own glue, perishing in a white efflor- 
escence of Hmpusa, and decorating the win- 
dows ina cheerful manner. Next in numbers 
comes the common stable fly, whose personal 
friends are few, and then the so-called blue- 
bottle, whose sense of smell is so acute as to 
lead it unerringly to where the cold meat 
has been put away. This dear little creature 
in blue satin brings forth its young alive and 
imbued with strong prejudices against vege- 
tarian principles. It is of record that toads 
have made hearty meals on blue-bottles only 
to perish miserably, the children avenging 
the death of their parent without waiting 
for the slayer to die. I can imagine the last 
words of Mamma Blue-bottle as the toad’s 
tongue nailed her: ‘‘I die happy. I am 
avenged, and my children are provided for.”’ 
How she must chuckle at the joke! 

There are the green-bottles, comparative- 
ly scarce, and last in the list a paler creat- 
ure, more pointed in the body, with large, 
translucent spots on the abdomen, through 
which the light shines. They are rather 
smaller than the standard housefly, but size 
is not a criterion of family, nor is it a guar- 
antee of youth. When a fly arrives at the 
stage where it deserves its name it is as 
large as it ever will be. Little flies are only 
the last of the batch, and, like little men, 
would have been bigger if they had had 
enough to eat when they were babies. 

What ray of hope can the lamp of Science 
cast upon the fly-ful gloom before us and 
our children? Will there ever come a day 
when the rubber band shall snap on the wall 
for the last time, and the resulting splash 
be glassed over with a label pasted on the 
under side reading: ‘‘Here perished the last 
wild fly, July 8, 19 2?’ Science shakes 
her head moodily. Pressed for a categorical 
answer, she says something about screens, 
hearing which the housewife smacks her 
hands together and lets them fall despair- 
ingly into her lap. ‘‘Screens?’’ she groans. 
*‘Screens? Haven’t I got screens up all over 
the house? And just look at it! Just look at 
that chandelier! You know it never, never 
will come off of brass. I’d like to know 
where they get in at. I’d just like to know.’’ 
And then she takes a paper in each hand 
and flaps it and makes ungraceful leaps up 
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to knock the impudent beasts from the ceil- 
ing. She drives them out into the dining- 
room and thence out into the kitchen, and 
so on into the open air. The flies scurry and 
dodge and flee back on one side of the room 
while she is battling on the other. They get 
their breath back and are ready for another 
run, but she has no rest. After she has 
wrought herself inte a gasping perspiration 
and shut the house all up there are just as 
many flies as before stippling the chandelier 
and buzzing: ‘‘A-a-a-ah! Did you ever get 
left ?’’ 

She tries this paper that you soak in a 
saucer of water and sweeten to taste. The 
saucers ornament the parlor center table, 
the sewing machine and the shelf over the 
sink. Total mortality for the week, eight 
flies. Pussy experiments with the liquid, and 
the children dig a grave in the back yard, 
and Kenneth borrows his papa’s night shirt 
for a surplice in which to officiate at the 
obsequies. 

She tries sticky fly-paper. That catches a 
great many at first. .t is really good sport 
to watch if you are fond of tying firecrack- 
ers to dogs and doing up the cat’s feet in 
papers. When the lure is first spread out a 
fly sees its moist glitter and says to itself: 
“Taffy! Me for that! I could just live on 
taffy.”’ He alights. It does not taste as 
good as it looks, no flavor to it. He thinks 
he might as well go somewhere else. 

**Oh, stay a while,”’ says the fly-paper. 

**No,’’ says the fly. ‘‘I got a date with a 
feller. Let go.’’ 

“*Oh, what’s your hurry ?’ 
paper. 

**Quit your foolin’,’’ 
‘“*T gotta 
ting ang? 
per. 

*“Oh, I wouldn’t be in a rush. You got all 
the time they is.”’ 

‘“‘Leggo now! Leggo o’ me! Leggo! 
Teacher! Make him let me be!’’ and then it 
begins to scream and fight. It is most en- 
tertaining to watch the tragedy if you are 
of a vindictive and revengeful spirit. The 
poor creature struggles and struggles, each 
effort bringing nearer the moment when it 
shall sink to rise no more. The humans gig- 
gle greedily. ‘‘Christians to the lions!’’ 
cried the mob in Nero’s day. 


, 


coaxes the fly- 


commands the fly. 
o. Let go now!’ The fly is get- 
, but the paper preserves its tem- 


Oo 
taal 
ry 


**Flies to the 
sticky paper!’’ cry the moderns. One poor 
fellow near the edge with supermuscan 
strength drags himself free to the plain pa- 
per, and as he pauses for breath ere he can 
plume his gummy wings for flight, Kenneth 
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catches him and thrusts him back into his 
{Jvull. 

Mothers and fathers of America, consider 
what must be the moral influence of sticky 
fly-paper upon your sons and daughters. 
What boots it if you teach them the sublime 
truths embodied in: 


“T love little Pussy, her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her she’ll do me no harm,” 


so long as you yourselves set the example of 
laughing at the miseries of helpless creat- 
ures whose only fault is a weakness for 
drowning in the cream pitcher? 

But by and by the word seems to be passed 
around: ‘‘Beware yon glittering expanse,”’ 
and then, put the fly-paper where you may, 
seldom, very seldom, shall you hear the 
sharp note of some spent buzzer in his 
agony. Sticky fly-paper, too, has a way of 
curling up and of flopping, sticky side to, 
on things and persons, and in such case it is 
a very unfunny affair. Alcohol will dissolve 
the gum if you should happen to come down 
stairs in the dark and knock off the fly-paper 
and step on it with your bare feet. 1 tried 
alcohol, and it took the stuff right off. I 
thought you might like to know. I was go- 
ing to try kerosene, but it was in the cellar- 
way. 

If you burn insect powder in an old tin 
pan it will kill mosquitoes. A person, I men- 
tion no names, tried it to kill flies. It made 
the house smell like Fourth of July, though 
quieter. The flies went about their business 
as usual, and never so much as coughed. 
Two or three alighted on the edge of the 
pan. ‘‘Hello!’’ said one. ‘‘What’s this? 
Something new? Say, where was you yester- 
day? Iwas lookin’ for you all over.’’ It 
never feazed them. Lavender flowers, they 
say, will discourage flies. Don’t you believe 
it. They won’t do anything of the kind. At 
the soda fountains, though, where otherwise 
the sweet slops would attract flies by the 
millions, the druggists scatter essence of 
sassafras. ‘t is rather amusing to watcha 
fly sail in the door and make for the counter. 
‘*Lemme see now,’’ you can almost hear him 
say, ‘‘I think I’ll take vanilla ice-crea i 
and then ho strikes that sassafras and cries: 


‘*Pue! Let me out of here quick!’’ Flies do 
not like sassafras at all. It is rather an in- 
sistent perfume, and I do not know that I 
myself should care for it for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner for weeks and weeks, 
all through fly-time. 

There is a cheerful story that in Italy they 
stretch white threads across a window an 
inch or so apart, and if there is no other 
outside window in line with it so that they 
can see daylight through, the flies will not 
creep between the threads. They think they 
are spiders’ webs, and they know well enough 
that such places are better kept away from. 
Herodotus says that the fishermen of the 
Tigris prevented the flies and gnats from 
biting by wrapping themselves up in their 
nets, for though the tormentors would pierce 
through cloth, they feared the nets. Herod- 
otus was a gifted man in some ways. 

Hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The armies of flies are to be discomfited only 
by attacking the base of supplies. It is an 
old saying that if you kill one fly, forty will 
come to the funeral. These little skirmishes 
with fly poison and sticky paper are useless. 
To fence ourselves in with screens is hardly 
worthy of civilized people. It is like living 
in forts besieged by savages. It is sometimes 
said that the old-fashioned housekeeper who 
is forever cleaning up is bothered with few 
insect visitors of any kind. But I put up an 
umbrella against the storm of indignation 
sure to break over my head by declaring that 
the most scrupulous cleanliness will not avail 
when there is a stable near. One stable will 
keep a large neighborhood amply supplied 
with flies daily in the season. It is possilfle 
by throwing the manure, in which they 
breed, into a pit and covering it with quick- 
lime to kill the eggs and larve, but where 
one man is thus careful, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine will not take the trouble. So 
great has been the progress of the trolley- 
sar, the bicycle and the automobile that ev- 
ery one has confidence in the ability of in- 
vention to give us horseless travel, but we 
shall look long and look in vain for the day 
of cow-less milk. Till then we shall have to 
endure with Pharaoh of the Exodus, the 
plague of flies. 





























“It was running down hill this time. The mob of panting men poured over the stones.” 
—“The Kicking Twelfth.’’—p. 51. 
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By STEPHEN CRANE 


Author of ‘*The Red Badge of Courage,” ‘“The Open Boat,” ete., ete. 


HE Spitzenberg army was backed by tra- 
ditions of centuries of victory. In its 
chronicles, occasional defeats were not 

printed in italics, but were likely to appear 
as glorious stands against overwhelming 
odds. A favorite way to dispose of them was 
to attribute them frankly to the blunders of 
the civilian heads of government. This was 
very good for the army, and probably no 
army had more self-confidence. 

When it was announced that an expedi- 
tionary force was to be sent to Rostina to 
chastise an impudent people, a hundred bar- 
rack squares filled with excited men and a 
hundred sergeant-majors hurried silently 
through the groups and succeeded in looking 
as if they were the repositories of the se- 
crets of empire. Officers on leave sped joy- 
fully back to their harness, and recruits were 
abused with unflagging devotion by every 
man from colonels to privates of experience. 

The Twelfth Regiment of the Line—the 
Kicking Twelfth—was consumed with a 
dread that it was not to be included in the 
expedition, and the regiment formed itself 
into an informal indignation meeting. Just 
as they had proved that a great outrage was 
about to be perpetrated, warning orders ar- 
rived to hold themselves in readiness for 
active service abroad—in Rostina, in fact. 
The barrack yard was in a flash transformed 
into a blue and buff pandemonium, and the 
official bugle itself hardly had the power to 
quell the glad disturbance. 

Thus it was that early in the spring the 
Kicking Twelfth—1,600 men in service 
equipment—found itself crawling along a 
road in Rostina. They did not form part of 
the main force, but belonged to a column of 
four regiments of foot, two batteries of field 
guns, a battery of mountain howitzers, a 
regiment of horse and a company of engi- 
neers. Nothing had happened. The long col- 
umn had crawled without amusement of any 
kind through a broad green valley. Big 
white farm houses dotted the slopes, but 
there was no sign of man or beast, and no 
smoke came from the chimneys. The column 
was operating from its own base, and its 
general was expected to form a junction 
with the main body at a given point. 


A squadron of the cavalry was fanned out 
ahead, scouting, and day by day the trudg- 
ing infantry watched the blue uniforms of 
the horsemen as they came and went. Some- 
times there would sound the faint thuds of a 
few shots, but the cavalry was unable to find 
anything to engage seriously. 

The Twelfth had no ‘record of foreign 
service, and it could hardly be said that it 
had served as a unit in the great civil war 
when His Majesty the King had whipped the 
Pretender. At that time the regiment had 
suffered from two opinions. So that it was 
impossible for either side to depend upon it. 
Many men had deserted to the standard of 
the Pretender, and a number of officers had 
drawn their swords for him. When the King, 
a thorough soldier, looked at the remnant 
he saw that they lacked the spirit to be of 
great help to him in the tremendous battles 
which he was waging for his throne. And so 
this emaciated Twelfth was sent off to a cor- 
ner of the kingdom to guard a dockyard, 
where some of the officers so plainly ex- 
pressed their disapproval of this policy that 
the regiment received its steadfast name, 
the Kicking Twelfth. 

At the time of which I am writing the 
Twelfth had a few veteran officers and well- 
bitten sergeants, but the body of the regi- 
ment was composed of men who had never 
heard a shot fired excepting on the rifle 
range. But it was an experience for which 
they longed and with it came the moment 
for the corps’ cry, ‘‘Kim up the Kickers’’ 

there was not likely to be a man who 
would not go tumbling after his leaders. 

Young Timothy Lean was a second lieu- 
tenant in the first company of the third bat- 
talion, and just at this time he was patter- 
ing along at the flank of the men, keeping a 
fatherly lookout for boots that hurt and 
packs that sagged. He was extremely bored. 
The mere faraway sound of desultory shoot- 
ing was not war as he had been led to be- 
lieve it. 

It did notappear that behind that freckled 
face and under that red hair there was a 
mind which dreamed of blood. He was not 
extremely anxious to kill somebody, but he 


was very fond of soldiering—it had been the 
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career of his father and of his grandfather 

and he understood that the profession of 
arms lost much of its point unless a man 
shot at people, and had people shoot at him. 
Strolling in the sun through a practically 
deserted country might be a proper occupa- 
tion for a divinity student on a vacation, but 
the soul of Timothy Lean was in revolt at 
it. Sometimes in the camp at night he would 
go morosely to the camp of the cavalry and 
hear the infant subalterns laughingly exag- 
gerate the comedy side of adventures which 
they had had when out with small patrols 
far ahead. Lean would sit and listen in glum 
silence to these tales, and dislike the young 
officers—many of them old military-school 
friends—-for having had experience in mod- 
ern warfare. ‘‘Anyhow,’’ he said, savagely, 
‘presently you'll be getting into a lot of 
trouble, and then the Foot will have to come 
along and pull you out. We always do. 
That’s history.’’ 

‘*Oh, we can take care of ourselves,’’ said 
the cavalry, with good-natured understand- 
ing of his mood. 

3ut the next day even Lean blessed the 
cavalry, for excited troopers came whirling 
back from the front, bending over their 
speeding horses and shouting wildly and 
hoarsely for the infantry to clear the way. 
Men yelled at them from the roadside as 
courier followed courier, and from the dis- 
tance ahead sounded in quick succession six 
booms from field guns. The information pos- 
sessed by the couriers was no longer pre- 
cious. Everybody knew what a battery meant 
when it spoke. The bugles cried out, and the 
long column jolted into a halt. Old Colonel 
Sponge went bouncing in his saddle back to 
steer the general, and the regiment sat down 
im the grass by the roadside, and waited in 
silence. Presently the second squadron of 
the cavalry trotted off along the road ina 
cloud of dust, and in due time old Colonel 
Sponge came bouncing back and palavered 
his three majors and his adjutant. Then 
there was a bit more talk by the majors, 
and gradually through the correct channels 
spread information, which in due time 
reached Timothy Lean. The enemy, 5,000 
strong, occupied a pass at the head of the 
valley some four miles beyond. They had 
three batteries well posted. Their infantry 
was intrenched. The ground in their front 
was crossed and lined with many ditches and 
hedges, but the enemy’s batteries were so 
posted that it was doubtful if a ditch would 
ever prove convenient as shelter for the 
Spitzenberg infantry. There was a fair posi- 
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tion for the Spitzenberg artillery 2,300 
yards from the enemy. The cavalry had 
succeeded in driving the enemy’s skirmish- 
ers back upon the main body, but of course 
had only tried to worry them a little. The 
position was almost inaccessible on the ene- 
my’s right, owing to high, steep hills which 
had been crowned by small parties of in- 
fantry. The enemy’s left, although guarded 
by a much larger force, was approachable 
and might be flanked. This was what the 
cavalry had to say, and it added briefly a re- 
port of two troopers killed and five wounded. 

Whereupon, Major-General Richie, com- 
manding a force of 7,500 men of His Majesty 
of Spitzenberg, set in motion with a few 
simple words the machinery which would 
launch his army at the enemy. The Twelfth 
understood the orders when they saw the 
smart young aide approaching old Colonel 
Sponge, and they rose as one man, appar- 
ently afraid that they would be late. There 
was aclank of accoutrements. Men shrugged 
their shoulders tighter against their packs, 
and thrusting their thumbs between their 
belts and their tunics, they wriggled into a 
closer fit with regard to the heavy ammuni- 
tion equipment. It is curious to note that 
almost every man took off his cap and looked 
contemplatively into it as if to read a mak- 
er’s name. Then they replaced their caps 
with great care. There was little talking, 
and it was not observable that a single sol- 
dier handed a token or left a comrade with 
a message to be delivered in case he should 
be killed. They did not seem to think of be- 
ing killed; they seemed absorbed in a desire 
to know what would happen, and what it 
would look like when it was happening. Men 
glanced continually at their officers in a 
plain desire to be quick to understand the 
very first order that would be given, and 
officers looked gravely at their men, measur- 
ing them, feeling their temper, worrying 
about them. 

A bugle called; there were sharp cries; 
and the Kicking Twelfth was off to battle. 

The regiment had the right of the line in 
the infantry brigade, and as the men tramped 
noisily along the white road every eye was 
strained ahead, but, after all, there was 
nothing to be seen but a dozen farms—in 
short, a country-side. It resembled the 
scenery in Spitzenberg; every man in the 
Kicking Twelfth had often confronted a 
dozen such farms with a composure which 
amounted to indifference. But still down the 
road there came galloping troopers, who de- 
livered information to Colonel Sponge and 
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then galloped on. But in time the Twelfth 
came to the top of a rise, and below them, 
on a plain, was the heavy black streak of a 
Spitzenberg squadron, and back of the squad- 
ron loomed the gray bare hill of the Rostina 


position. There was a little of skirmish 
firing. The Twelfth reached a knoll which 


the officers easily recognized as the place de- 
scribed by the cavalry as suitable for the 
Spitzenberg guns. The men swarmed up it 
in a peculiar formation. They resembled a 
crowd coming off a race-track, but, never- 
theless, there were no stray sheep. It is 
simply that the ground on which actual bat- 
tles are fought is not like a chessboard. 
And after them came swinging a six-gun 
battery, the guns wagging from side to side 
as the long line turned out of the road, and 
the drivers using their whips as the leading 
guns scrambled at the hill. The halted 
Twelfth lifted its voice and spake amiably 
but with point to the battery: ‘‘Go on, guns! 
We’ll take care of you. Don’t be afraid. 
Give it to them.’’ The teams—lead, swing 
and wheel —struggled and slipped over the 
steep and uneven ground, and the gunners, 
as they clung to their springless positions, 
wore their usual and natural air of unhap- 
piness. They made no reply to the infantry. 
Once upon the top of the hill, however, 
these guns were unlimbered in a flash, and 
directly the infantry could hear the loud 
voice of an officer drawling out the time for 
the fuses. A moment later the first three- 
point-two bellowed out, and there could be 
heard the swish and the snarl of a fleeting 
shell. Colonel Sponge and a number of offi- 
cers climbed to the battery’s position, but 
the men of the regiment sat in the shelter 
of the hill like so many blind-folded people 
and wondered what they would have been 
able to see if they had been officers. Some- 
times the shells of the enemy came sweep- 
ing over the top of the hill and burst in 
great brown explosions in the fields to the 
rear. The men looked after them and 
laughed. ‘To the rear could te seen also the 
mountain battery coming at a comic trot 
with every man obviously in a deep rage 
with every mule. .If a man can put in long 
service with a mule battery, and come out 
of it with an amiable disposition, he should 
be presented with a medal weighing many 
ounces. After the mule battery came a long, 
black, winding thing which was three regi- 
ments of Spitzenberg infantry, and back of 
them and to the right wags an inky square, 
which was the remaining Spitzenberg guns. 
General Richie and his staff clattered up to 


the hill. The blindfolded Twelfth sat still. 
The inky square suddenly became a long rac- 
ing line. The howitzers joined their little 
bark to the thunder of the guns on the hill, 
and the three regiments of infantry came 
on. The Twelfth sat still. 

Of a sudden a bugle rang its warning, and 
the officers shouted. Some used the old cry, 
‘‘Attention! Kim up the Kickers!’’ and the 
Twelfth knew that it had been told to go in. 
The majority of the men expected to see 
great things as soon as they rounded the 
shoulder of the hill, but there was nothing 
to be seen save a complicated plain and the 
gray knolls occupied by the enemy. Many 
company commanders in low voices worked 
at their men and said things which do not 
appear in the written reports. They talked 
soothingly; they talked indignantly, and 
they talked always like fathers. And the 
men heard no sentence completely. They 
heard no specific direction, these wide-eyed 
men. They understood that there was being 
delivered some kind of exhortation to do as 
they had been taught, and they also under- 
stood that a superior intelligence was an- 
vious over their behavior and welfare. 

There was a great deal of floundering 
through hedges, a climbing of walls, a jump- 
ing of ditches. Curiously original privates 
try to find new and easier ways for them- 
selves instead of following the men in front 
of them. Officers had short fits of fury over 
these people. The more originality they pos- 
sessed the more likely they were to become 
separated from their companies. Colonel 
Sponge was making an exciting progress on 
a big charger. When the first faint song of 
the bullets came from above, the men won- 
dered why he sat so high. The charger 
seemed as tall as the Eiffel Tower. But if he 
was high in the air, he had a fine view, and 
that is supposedly why people ascend the 
Eiffel Tower. Very often he had been a joke 
to them, but when they saw this fat old 
gentleman so coolly treating the strange 
new missiles which hummed in the air, it 
struck them suddenly that they had wronged 
him seriously, and a man who could attain 
the command of a Spitzenberg regiment was 
entitled to general respect. And they gave 
him a sudden quick affection, an affection 
that would make them follow him heartily, 
trustfully, grandly—this fat old gentleman, 
seated on a too-big horse. In a flash, his 
touseled gray head, his short, thick legs, 
even his paunch had become specially and hu- 
morously endeared to them. And this is the 
way of soldiers, 
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But still the Twelfth had not yet come to 
the place where tumbling bodies begin their 
test of the very heart of aregiment. They 
backed through more hedges, jumped more 
ditches, slid over more walls. The Rostina 
artillery had seemed to have been asleep, 
but suddenly the guns aroused like dogs from 
their kennels and around the Twelfth there 
began a wild, swift screeching. There arose 
cries to hurry, to come on, and as the rifle 
bullets began to plunge into them, the men 
saw the high, formidable hills of the enemy’s 
right, and perfectly understood that they 
were doomed to storm them. The cheering 
thing was the sudden beginning of a tremen- 
dous uproar on the enemy’s left. 

Every man ran, hard, tense, breathless. 
When they reached the foot of the hills 
they thought they had won the charge al- 
ready, but they were electrified to see offi- 
cers above them waving their swotds and 
yelling with anger, surprise and shame. 
With a long, murmurous outcry, the Twelfth 
began to climb the hill. And as they went 
and fell, they could hear frenzied shouts. 
‘*Kim up the Kickers.’’ The pace was slow. 
It was like the rising of a tide. It was de- 
termined, almost relentless in its appear- 
ance, but it was slow. If a man fell, there 
was a chance that he would land twenty 
yards below the point where he was hit. 
The Kickers crawled, their rifles in their left 
hands as they pulled and tugged themselves 
up with their right hands. Ever arose the 
shout, ‘‘Kim up the Kickers.’’ Timothy 
Lean, his face flaming, his eyes wild, yelled 
it back as if he was delivering the gospel. 

The Kickers came up. The enemy—they 
had been in small force, thinking the hills 
safe enough from attack—retreated quickly 
from this preposterous advance, and not a 
bayonet in the Twelfth saw blood. Bayonets 
very seldom do. 

The homing of this successful charge wore 
an unromantic aspect. About twenty wind- 
less men suddenly arrived and threw them- 
selves upon the crest of the hill and breathed. 
And these twenty were joined by others and 
still others until almost 1,100 men of the 
Twelfth lay upon the hilltop. The regi- 
ment’s track was marked by body after body, 
in groups and singly. The first officer—per- 
chance, the first man—one never can be cer- 
tain—the first officer to gain the top of the 
hill was Timothy Lean, and such was the 
situation that he had the honor to receive 
his colonel with a bashful salute. 

The regiment knew exactly what it had 
done. It did not have to wait to be told by 
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the Spitzenberg newspapers. It had taken a 
formidable position with the loss of about 
500 men, and it knew it. It knew, too, that 
it was a great glory for the Kicking Twelfth, 
and as the men lay rolling on their bellies, 
they expressed their joy in a wild cry. ‘‘Kim 
up the Kickers.’’ For a moment there was 
nothing but joy, and then suddenly company 
commanders were besieged by men who 
wished to go down the path of the charge 
and look for their mates. The answers were 
without the quality of mercy. They were 
short, snapped quick words: 

‘No; you can’t.’”’ 

The attack on the enemy’s left was sound- 
ing in great rolling crashes. ‘The shells in 
their flight through the air made a noise as 
of red-hot iron plunged into water, and stray 
bullets nipped near the ears of the Kickers. 

The Kickers looked and saw. The battle 
was below them. The enemy was indicated 
by a long, noisy line of gossamer smoke, 
although there could be seen a toy battery 
with tiny men employed at the guns. All 
over the field the shrapnel was bursting, 
making quick bulbs of white smoke. Far 
away two regiments of Spitzenberg infantry 
were charging, and at the distance this 
charge looked like a casual stroll. It ap- 
peared that small black groups of men were 
walking meditatively toward the Rostina en- 
trenchments. 

There would have been orders given soon- 
er to the Twelfth, but unfortunately Colonel 
Sponge arrived on top of the hill without a 
breath of wind in his body. He could not 
have given an order to save the regiment 
from being wiped off the earth. Finally he 
was able to gasp out something and point at 
the enemy. Timothy Lean ran along the line 
yelling to the men to sight at 800 yards, and 
like a slow and ponderous machine, the regi- 
ment again went to work. The fire flanked a 
great part of the enemy’s trenches 

It could be said that there were only two 
prominent points of view expressed by the 
men after their victorious arrival on the 
crest. One was defined in the exulting use 
of the corps’ cry. The other was a grief- 
stricken murmur which is invariably heard 
after a hard fight: ‘‘My God, we’re all cut 
to pieces !”’ 

Colonel Sponge sat on the ground and im- 
patiently waited for his wind to return. As 
soon as it did, he arose ard cried ovt, 
‘‘Form up and we’ll charge again! We will 
win this battle as soon as we can hit them!’’ 
The shouts of the officers sounded wild like 
men yelling on shipboard in a gale. And the 
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obedient Kickers arose for their task. It 
was running down hill this time. The mob of 
panting men poured over the stones. 

But the enemy had not been at all blind 
to the great advantage gained by the 
Twelfth, and they now turned upon them a 
desperate fire of small arms. Men fell in ev- 
ery imaginable way, and their accoutre- 
ments rattled on the rocky ground. Some 
landed with a crash, floored by some tre- 
mendous blow; others dropped gently down 
like sacks of meal; with others it would 
positively appear that some spirit had sud- 
denly seized them by the ankles and jerked 
their legs from under them. Many officers 
were down, but Colonel Sponge, stuttering 
and blowing, was still upright. He was al- 
most the last man in the charge, but not to 
his shame, rather to his stumpy legs. At 
one time it seemed that the assault would be 
lost. The effect of the fire was somewhat as 
if a terrible cyclone was blowing in the 
men’s faces. They wavered, lowering their 
heads and shouldering weakly as if it were 
impossible to make headway against the 
wind of battle. It was the moment of de- 
spair, the moment of the heroism which 
comes to the chosen of the war god. The 
colonel’s cry broke and screeched absolute 
hatred. Other officers simply howled, and 
the men silent, debased, seemed to tighten 
their muscles for one last effort. Again they 
pushed against this mysterious power of the 
air, and once more the regiment was charg- 
ing. Timothy Lean, agile and strong, was 
well in advance, and afterward he reflected 
that the men who had been nearest to him 
were an old grizzled sergeant, who would 
have gone to hell for the honor of the regi- 
ment, and a pie-faced lad who had been 
obliged to lie about his age in order to get 
into the army. 


There was no shock of meetingt The 
Twelfth came down on a corner of the 


trenches, and as soon as the enemy had as- 
certained that the Twelfth was certain to 
arrive, they scuttled out, running close to 
the earth and spending nv time in glances 
backward. In these days it is not discreet to 
wait for a charge to come home. You ob- 


serve the charge, you attempt to stop it, 
and if you find that you can’t, it is better 
to retire immediately to some other place. 
The Rostina soldiers were not heroes, per- 
haps, but they were men of sense. A mad- 
dened and badly frightened mob of Kickers 
came tumbling into the trench and shot at 
the backs of fleeing men. And at that very 
moment the action was won, and won by the 
Kickers. The enemy’s flank was entirely 
crumpled, and, knowing this, he did not await 
further and more disastrous information. 
The Twelfth looked at themselves, and knew 
that they had a record. They sat down and 
grinned patronizingly as they saw the bat- 
teries galloping to advance positions to 
shell the retreat, and they really laughed as 
the cavalry swept tumultuously forward. 

The Twelfth had no more concern with 
the battle. They had won it, and the subse- 
quent proceedings were only amusing. 

There was a call from the flank, and the 
men wearily came to attention as General 
Richie and his staff came trotting up. The 
young general, cold-eyed, stern and grim 
as a Roman, looked with his straight glance 
at a hammered and thin and dirty line of 
figures which was His Majesty’s Twelfth 
Regiment of the Line. When opposite old 
Colonel Sponge, a pudgy figure standing at 
attention, the general’s face set in still more 
grim and stern lines. He took off his helmet. 
‘*Kim up the Kickers,’’ said he. He replaced 
his helmet and rode off. Down the cheeks of 
the little fat colonel rolled tears. He stood 
like a stone for a long moment, and then 
wheeled in supreme wrath upon his surprised 
adjutant. ‘‘Delahaye, you damn fool, don’t 
stand there staring like a monkey. Go tell 
young Lean | want to see him.’’ The adju- 
tant jumped as if he was on springs, and 
went after Lean. That young officer pre- 
sented himself directly, his face covered 
with disgraceful smudges, and he had also 
torn his breeches. He had never seen the 
colonel in such arage. ‘‘Lean, you young 
whelp, you—you’re a good boy.’’ And 
even as the general had turned away from 
the colonel, the colonel turned away from 
the lieutenant. 
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GILLETTE, ACTOR AND PLAYWRIGHT 


By RICHARD 


HIS man, who looked as though he could 
get a living with his hands if his brain 
failed him, sat beside me during a per- 

formance of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.’’ After the 
thrilling gas chamber scene he followed me 
out to the lobby, where he lighted a cigar- 
ette with a hand that one time perhaps had 
grappled a hook. But he must have forged 
beyond that, for he was well-dressed, and had 
paid two dollars for his seat. He spoke to 
me abruptly, yet as though we had been in 
conversation for hours. 

**T seen Gillette in every show putty near. 
I seen him in funny plays and in sad plays, 
and he fills out a whole season in New York 
every go. He’s the easiest winner in the 
business. ’’ 

That’s just it. Ever since the days of 
“‘The Professor’? and ‘*The Private Secre- 
tary’’ Gillette seems to have ‘‘won out 
easy.’’ His facile success is the more notice- 


DUFFY 


able in his serious plays, in which some peo- 
ple refuse to believe that he is acting at all. 
He is so natural, and yet, when you think of 
the countless little by-plays and poses in 
which the most prosaic indulge every day, 
this being natural is rather strenuous work. 
But if you are bound to believe that Gil- 
lette’s naturalness is no effort, you must re- 
member also that he writes his own plays. 
To write a play frequently requires the 
heads of two men, and always that of the 
stage manager. Gillette is also his own 
stage manager, he picks his casts and has 
discovered unnumbered new stage effects 
and contrivances. He invented the mechan- 
ism first used to imitate the gallop of a 
horse in ‘‘Held by the Enemy.’’ An im- 
provement on this property is the admirable 
imitation of the approach of a hansom in the 
final act of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.’’ In ‘‘Sher- 
lock Holmes’’ also is introduced that charm- 
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ing effect of shutting off the stage in abso- 
lute darkness at each curtain cue. When the 
lights are opened again the curtain is down. 

When a man reaches the top notch of his 
profession, and especially of a profession 
where the lure is so tempting and the prizes 
are so few, you begin to wonder whether it 
is luck or brains that counts. Gillette has 
certainly had luck, but he has had it of both 
blends. He was lucky in the first place not 
to be an infantile prodigy, although he had 
his own theatre when he was ten years old. 
When the Army of the Potomac was closing 
in on Richmond in 1864, and the noble and 
embittered fighters of North and South were 
laying in the bloody background for the best 
war plays that have 


bursts into laughter. 
show. 

‘‘Let’s play at something else,’’ cries 
one, who don’t like to play theatre, any 
way. 

The audience disbands in disorder. But 
the ill-starred stage manager gathers his 
tiny scene and the puppets tenderly to their 
box, not omitting the recalcitrant one, and 
as he listens to the steady roar of the rain 
on the roof, childish imagination, like the 
fire of the East, lights up the apotheosis of 
his little theatre. He stands before a cur- 
tain that towers above him as he towers 
above his paper scene, and the roar of the 
rain on the roof swells and swells in volume 

till it deafens his 


That breaks up the 





been written, the des- 
tined maker of these 
plays was disposing 
paper puppets on a 
miniature stage in 
the garret of his 
father’s house at 
Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Can’t you see 
him there, thin and 
over-tall for his age, 
jumping and skip- 
ping from side to 
side of the tiny stage 
in order to manipu- 
late the invisible 
black thread that is 
the artery of life to 
his characters? The 
wide-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked audience of 
five or ten playmates, 
induced to attend 
only because it is a 
rainy day, sits won- 
deringly before the 
incomprehensible 
achievements of the 
master magician. 
And when a mali- 
cious puppet balks 
at the tug of the 
thread, the audience 
grows quite as ner- 
vous as the stage 
manager. Finally a 
desperate twitch 
snaps the artery, 
and the paper mum- 
mers fall in a jum- 
ble. The audience 
with infinite relief 
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ears. It is not rair 
it is applause! 

Later there were 
more ambitious ex- 
periments on a larger 
stage, built especial- 
ly for this produc- 
tion, as the posters 
of to-day put it, and 
with an increased list 
of supernumeraries. 
These were drawing- 
room productions at 
which the family as- 
sisted, and to which 
friends were invited. 
The show made such 
a hit that the ever- 
inventive dramatist 
sprang a new idea. 
He stripped the walls 
of the house of every 
landscape his father 
prized and_ showed 
them in shifts like a 
panorama. The quali- 
ty of the entertain- 
ment, and not his 
paternal weakness, 
saved the son from 
what this self-re- 
specting father owed 
his offspring, even if 
he did seem to be a 
genius. 

The Hon. Francis 
Gillette, Abolitionist, 
Congressman, and 
candidate for Gover- 
nor of his state, un- 
doubtedly was pleased 
at the enterprise evi- 
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As AUGUSTUS BILLINGS, in ‘Too Much Johnson.” 


let me have my way. He liked oratory very much, and 
spoke well when he needed to, 


a silent man. 


‘**] remember the day he drove me down to the station. 
He had taken two of my brothers on the same errand be- 
fore me. One went to California and died there; the 
other was killed in the war. ‘William,’ he said, ‘you’re 
the third son I’ve driven to the train like this. The 


others have never come home. 
an exception.’ 


‘*T went to St. Louis—just as far as my money would 
take me—and I got my first job because I told the man 
I didn’t want any salary, only the job.’’ 

That’s the way Mark Twain secured his first job as a 
compositor. It seems to be a good way—if you don’t 
hold the job too long. Gillette had this view, and he did 
his best meanwhile to work his way behind the scenes. 
There was no opportunity in St. Louis, he soon found, 
and he drifted away till he reached New Orleans. After 





Se I did not see my 


denced in his son’s boyhood efforts. But his was 
too well seasoned a mind to entertain much illusion 
about the lad. Even when William built a dummy 
engine that ran around the yard—yes, it really did 
run, those most of us made would not—the delib- 
erate father preserved his paternal poise. You can- 
not learn much of his father’s distinguished posi- 
tion or of his relationship with Henry Ward Beecher 
and Charles Dudley Warner from William Gillette. 
This information is due to Richard Burton, the 
literary critic, who was one of Gillette’s audience 
in the days of the garret theatre. It is interesting 
to know these things, however, since they indicate 
influences the future actor and playwright might 
have commanded in order to facilitate his way to 
the footlights. Gillette probably felt that influence 
might get him a job, but it could hardly hold it. 
Besides, when he had graduated from the public 
school and from the high school at Hartford, his 
family wished to send him to Yale. But Gillette 
looked on his 

future different- [ =a 
ly. 

“T had got 
the fever to go 
away from home 
and swim out,”’ 
he said, in ‘al- 
luding to this 
period. ‘‘I sup- 
pose everybody 
gets it some 
time. Of course, 
Il thought I 
should go on the 
stage, although 








way clear just 
then. My father 


though he was rather 


I trust you will prove 
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company at the St. Charles Theatre he was 
allowed to play utility parts and supes. The 
manager saw no other way out of it except 
by resigning. 

**My greatest disadvantage in those days 
was my height. 1 was so tall beside the av- 
erage actor they couldn’t place me. I got 
frightfully discouraged after a while and I 
wrote a vaudeville sketch for myself in the 
belief that I would have to quit the legiti- 
mate. The very first part I played was an 
Indian. It was in a play Oliver Doud Byron 
brought to the St. Charles. Two years later 
in Cincinnati, when I was in Macauley’s 


rhe Famous Telegraphing Scene in ‘Sec 


Stock Company, he came there in the same 
play. Some other infernally tall man had 
the Indian then. I chaffed Byron about his 
playing the same old part while I had made 
some progress in two years. 

‘**But directly after I left New Orleans | 
came to New York and got ‘foreman of the 
jury,’ in John T. Raymond’s run of ‘Col. 
Sellers,’ at the Park Theatre. The part con- 
sisted of the lines, ‘‘We have,’ and ‘Not 
guilty.’ I said them a whole season and got 
ten dollars a week for doing it. At the same 
time I was taking a scientific course at the 
University of New York.’’ 





The next season Gillette did much better. 
He got the ‘‘ District Attorney’’ in the Union 
Square run of ‘‘Col. Sellers.’’ The part gave 
him opportunities of which he profited. Peo- 
ple began to know he was on the stage. 
After that he went to the Globe Theatre in 
Boston, where he played numerous small 
roles and character ‘bits.’ He spent his 
spare time in taking a special course at the 
Institute of Technology. His next jump was 
to Macauley’s Stock Company at Cincinnati, 
and here after two years of drudgery he got 
that chance for which every actor and 
actress not yet arrived hopes and prays for 








ret Service.” 


with every breath drawn. It is to have a 
full house, a fat part, and to grip both. Ev- 
ery eye in the audience rivets on your every 
expression, move and gesture. Every ear is 
strained to catch your lines. Every line you 
say takes, and when the scene comes—the 
great scene that is yours—you hold them in 
your power fascinated. Then you free them 
to clap, to stamp, to shout, to whistle mani- 
acally, which is their gratitude for the an- 
guish you have laid on their hearts. Gillette’s 
moment came entirely by accident. 
‘*Macauley himself played the part,’’ he 
said, referring to that night, ‘‘but he fell 
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ill and it was given tome. The play was 
from the French, and I believe was called 
‘The Mother’s Secret.’ The piece was being 
done at the same time at the Union Square 
in New York. The part was a good one and 
just in my line. The people seemed to like 
the way I did it, and from the after-de- 
velopments it looked as though I had made 
my first real hit. 

‘‘Somehow, it did not interest me as much 
as I had expected. Yousee I had been work- 
ing all that season on my first play, ‘The 
Professor,’ and it was finished just about 
the same time. I did not try to do anything 
for the next two years except to get ‘The 
Professor’ put on. And I had plenty to do, I 
assure you. Finally ‘The Professor’ was 
produced at the Madison Square Theatre 
June 1, 1882. It ran for six months.’’ 

That date sticks in Gillette’s brain. It 
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Magazine 
came after ten years of the toughest uphill 
work and of alternate hope and gloom to 
mark a new era in his career. Henceforward 
he was actor and playwright, for his own 
performance in ‘‘The Professor’’ was half 
the comedy’s success. Since then he has 
produced the following plays, original and 
adapted : 

‘**Ksmeralda, The Private Secretary, ”’ 
‘*Held by the Enemy,’’ ‘‘A Legal Wreck,’’ 
‘*Ninety Days,’’ ‘‘Mr.Wilkinson’s Widows, ’’ 
**Settled Out of Court,’’ ‘‘All the Comforts 
of Home,’’ ‘*Too Much Johnson,’’ ‘‘Secret 
Service,’’ ‘‘Because She Loved Him So,’’ 
and ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.”’ 

It may be added that during his career 
Gillette has played upwards of a thousand 
parts. In ‘‘Held by the Enemy,’’ he played 
the War Correspondent which was not the 
most important character in the piece. In 
‘““Esmeralda,’’ ‘‘Settled Out of Court’’ and 
‘*Because She Loved Him So’’ he did not ap- 
pear. In the remaining plays he was the 
main character. 

A survey of these plays would convince 
the most uncritical that those which are 
serious are intensely dramatic, and those 
that are the reverse are crammed with irre- 
sistible fun. First of all they are stage 
plays. Everything in them, Jines or busi- 
ness, is meant to be acted, not to be read. 
Yet it is no dull work to read such a play 
**Secret Service.’’ If one likes to read 
plays, the lines of ‘‘Secret Service,’’ cou- 
pled with the exquisitely accurate directions 
for every scene, every step taken by the 
characters, make reading as exciting as the 
most dramatic episodes in a novel of Dumas 
pere. But the play was not written to be 
read. Each line is put down with a view to 
oral delivery. Now a novelist sets down his 
dialogue rather as recorded speeches. Here 
lies the void between the novelist and the 
dramatist. Hence also may be gleaned one 
reason why dramatized novels are generally 
so disapp inting. Of course, there are many 
more. In the case of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes,’’ 
Gillette devised a wholly original intrigue 
to fit the detective made famous by A. Co- 
nan Doyle. This main character Gillette sur- 
rounded with the people necessary to carry 
the drama. Into their mouths he put act- 
ing dialogue. Then marking the passages he 
believed to require the particular attention 
of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, he sub- 
mitted his play to Dr. Doyle. The latter sug- 
gested some minor details of local color and 
found nothing more to do on the piece. 

The ten lean years of planning and sweat- 
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ing and plodding which resulted in ‘‘The 
Professor’? were followed by ten years of 
plenty. Then fell a catastrophe in ‘‘ Ninety 
Days.’’ This was such an ordeal as the man 
of success fears more than he ever dreaded 
the non-fulfillment of his hopes in the days 
of his long suffering. In 1893-——a bad year 
tor many people—‘‘ Ninety Days’’ was pro- 
duced. The play was a failure. Gillette sank 
a fortune in this wreck; what was worse, 
his health had just given out, and he had 
suffered an irreparable family bereavement. 
Yet one man has never lost faith in 
‘*Ninety Days.’’ He is Charles Frohman. 
More than once he has asked Gillette to fix 
the piece for a new production, but the play- 
wright has no heart in it. A man may build 
on the rain of his hopes, but sometimes more 
than mere ambition goes down in the crash. 

On account of his shattered health Gillette 
went to Paris for treatment by Dr. Charcot. 
The famous and shrewd nerve specialist sent 
his patient to a sanitarium in the south of 
France in which the doctor himself held a 
controlling interest. The patient built up 
his strength notwithstanding and returned 
to the stage a couple of years later as the 
imperturbable and delightful liar Billings in 
**Too Much Johnson.’’ 

This farce is an adaptation from the 
French, which some people believe is an- 
other term for translation. To instance the 
difference between the two, you must know 
that there is no such character as Billings 
in the original ‘‘Plantation Tomassin.’’ In 
the adaptation Billings is the whole farce. 
It can easily be inferred from this how much 
creative effort Gillette must have put in 
“‘The Private Secretary,’’ ‘‘Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows,’’ ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home,’’ and 
“Settled Out of Court.’’ ‘‘Esmeralda’’ was 
taken from the story by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 

On October 5, 1896, Gillette electrified a 
first night audience with ‘‘Secret Sérvice.”’ 
He leaped in a bound to his former glory. 
The memory of ‘‘Ninety Days’’ was blotted 
out from all minds save his own. ‘‘Secret 
Service’? kept a crowded house for nine 
months and was then transferred to London 
with equal triumph. Two or three road com- 
panies have been playing it since throughout 
the United States. Its next assignment will 
be to the stock companies, which frequently 
produce this author’s old plays. 


Three years after ‘‘Secret Service’’ came 
‘‘Sherlock Holmes,’? whom we have still 
with us. The play founded on A. Conan 
Doyle’s fascinating detective has struck 


deeper roots for the fame of Gillette. Some 
people have dismissed ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ 
as noisy melodrama. There is the best kind 
of melodrama in it; but also there is a fund 
of feeling, and a keen regard on the reality 














of things which hits home. That’s why peo- 
ple have filled the Garrick Theatre for the 
past nine months. And as for the melo- 
drama that is in it, that’s what the world 
loves and has always loved. Would you edu- 
cate it to higher tastes? Tirst try to extir- 
pate the human passion for pie. 

But fame is not the burden that Gillette 
bears; it is borne by the thousands who see 
him act or see his plays acted. Work is all 
he recognizes. His share is to do his work 
well. As his health is frail, his work is some- 
times heavy, so heavy that not the greatest 
glory for his manner of doing it can compen- 
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sate. Yet his sense of humor is exquisite, 
and he can pick the funny side of the worst 
unfailingly. He seems capable of seeing the 
joke in a toothache of his own. Perhaps his 
humor is sharp because he sees things as 
they are. When you do, many things are 
laughable. Yes, you can put him down as a 
realist, though always a master craftsman 
of the stage. This has been his tendency 
professionally not less than personally, in 
spite of the fact that in his early days the 
giants of the classic drama were dominant. 


Magazine 


Then arose the unimportant but ever-re- 
current question and wonder of the theatre- 
goer, Whether a man gets tired playing the 
same part night after night. 

‘*This man does,’’ said Gillette. ‘‘I have 
met those who do not seem to mind it. I 
played the ‘Private Secretary’ nearly 1,500 
times, and was close to insanity-—if not quite 
there.’’ 

“Of course you didn't have any notion 
that it was to be a matter of 1,500 perform- 
ances on the first night ?’’ 





“‘Of course, we were all enthusiastic over 
Booth and the others,’’ he said on this point. 
‘*T was, too, but I knew my line, and that | 
had to stick to it. Charles R. Thorne was 
the man who most influenced me. You don’t 
remember him, I suppose. He was full of 
force and yet very natural. He was great in 
the old Union Square days in such parts as 
Daniel Rochat. Of course he’s forgotten 
by most people now-—-everybody is sooner or 
later no matter what he does or how he 
does it.”’ 


n 


“Secret Service.”’ 


‘*T may be sanguine sometimes, but I don’t 
think I’m presumptuous. A man likes to 
feel that his play will last. With some plays 
it is difficult to predict with certainty, 
though an expert can usually tell what the 
probability is. Of a vast number of submit- 
ted plays a man of experience and judgment 
can be certain they are worthless. Witha 
few he can be reasonably certain they stand 
a fair chance of success. With none can he 
be absolutely certain.’’ 

Gillette has had luck, as was premised, 
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but he has had both kinds, as is known. 
What has weighed heaviest in his career, 
however, is the irresistible energy that can 
be read in every line of his strong, pallid 
face, and in the build and poise of his mas- 
sive head. Harness this force with almost 
flawless constructiveness and you have the 
boy who can build an engine to run around 
his yard, the young actor who takes a col- 
lege course while filling an engagement, and 
the playwright who can build a play to run 
indefinitely. 

Off the stage Gillette is distinct from 
many famous actors in that he has no pose. 
He does not play at being handsome, or as a 
social quantity, or as a literary dilettante. 
He seems rather to be such a man as might 
sit at the helm of a great business enter- 
prise, and sit with success. After his night 
performances he frequently spends an hour 
or two walking in Central Park. Walking is 
his favorite recreation during the season, 
because he finds in it the greatest relief 
from the nervous strain of his work. All the 
summer he passes in a Castle of Indolence 
which is his houseboat. Houseboating is a 
pastime of which he is one of the pioneers 
in this country, and which he advocates un- 
reservedly. He has admitted, however, that 
this thing is too slow for most of the people 
he likes, and who, he believes, like him. He 
once invited a party for a cruise up the 
Hudson on his houseboat, but most of the 


members begged to be let off before they 
were beyond the limits of Manhattan. They 
couldn’t stand it to see tugs, scows and all 
kinds of nondescript craft running away 
from the houseboat. 

Yet you might know Gillette for an actor 
from the flexible carriage of uis very tall, 
meager frame. He generally walks up and 
down nervously while in conversation, and 
has the finished actor’s second nature of 
giving exquisite value to his words. The dry 
humor which is so natural to him has a 
sharper smack because of his perfect utter- 
ance. Again he differs from many of his 
profession in that he has no strain of im- 
providence. He is systematic in all details 
down to the precise half-print letters of his 
signature. 

Of course he must be in receipt of a large 
revenue since he enjoys that of both the 
star and the dramatist. But it would be an 
error to think that the purple and fine linen 
of success have changed the attitude to- 
wards life a man so rational must long ago 
have learned. He has achieved the endless 
hard climb of the Mountain of Struggle, he 
has gained the trophy of the victor; but the 
delight and appetizing doubt of effort are 
lost to him, the mystery he sought to pene- 
trate is laid clear. High as our ambition 
may aim, relentlessly as we may strive, per- 
haps the rarest happiness lies in that we 
should never quite get there. 


ABSOLUTION 


By ARTHUR 


KETCHUM 


When all the steady stars are lit, 


And the light sleeps, for weariness, 


Night stands with pitying hands out-spread 


To give her pardon and to bless. 


Earth creeps so near 


to heaven then, 


That scarcely may one watching, mark 


Where they are twain 


so potent is 


The henediction of the dark! 








THE BALLAD OF ORASMUS NUTE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


There once was a Quaker, Orasmus Nute, 
With a physog as stiff as a cowhide boot, 


And he skippered a ship from Georgetown, Maine, 


in the ’way-back days of the pirates’ reign. 
And the story I tell it has to do 
With Orasmus Nute and a black flag crew; 
The tale of the upright course he went 
In the face of a certain predicament 
For Orasmus Nute was a godly man 
And he faithfully followed the Quaker plan 
Of love for all and a peaceful life 
And a horror of warfare and bloody strife. 
While above the honors of seas and fleets 
He prized his place on ‘‘the facing seats.”’ 

Ah, Orasmus Nute, 

Orasmus Nute, 

He never disgraced his plain drab suit. 


Now often he sailed for spice and teas 
’Way off some place through the Barbary seas; 
And once for a venture his good ship bore 
Some unhung grindstones, a score or more. 
Now, never in all of his trips till then 
Had he spoken those godless pirate men. 
But it chanced one day near a foreign shore 
The sail of a strange craft toward him bore; 
And as soon as the rig was clearly seen 
The mate allowed ’twas a black lateen. 
Now a black lateen, as all men knew, 
Was the badge of a bold, bad pirate crew 
So the mate he crammed to its rusty neck 
A grim ‘‘Long Tom’’ on the quarter deck, 
Then leaned on its muzzle a bit to pray 
And waited to hear what the skipper would Say. 

For Orasmus Nute, 

Orasmus Nute 

Had stepped below for to change his suit. 
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He asked as ne came on deck again, 
“Does thee really think those are pirate men?’’ 
*‘Yea, verily,’’ answered the Quaker mate, 
*‘And they come at a most unseemly gait.”’ 
Orasmus Nute looked over the rail 
At the bulging sweep of the huge black sail; 
Said he, ‘‘We are keeping our own straight path, 
And I’m sorry to harm those men of wrath 
Yet, brother, perchance we are justified 
In letting Thomas rebuke their pride. 
We’ll simply give ’em a dash of fright. 
So be sure, my friend, thee have aimed just right.’ 
He squinted his eye along the rust, 
‘*Now shoot,’’ said he, ‘‘if thee thinks thee must.”’ 
Ker-boomo! the old Long Thomas roared, 
And the big lateen flopped overboard. 

And Orasmus Nute, 

Orasmus Nute, 

Seemed puzzled to find that he could shoot 


‘Now what are those sinful men about ?”’ 
He asked, as he heard a hoarse, long shout. 
And the Quaker mate he answered, ‘‘Lo! 
They’ve out with their oars, and here they row?’ 
“*Now, what in the name of William Penn,’’ 
Cried Orasmus Nute, ‘‘can ail those men? 
Perchance they are after our load of stones, 
Will thee roll them up here, Brother Jones? 
We’ll save them all of the work we can 
As a Quaker should for his fellow man.’ 
So as soon as the fierce, black pirate drew 
Up ’longside, that Quaker crew 
Rolled those grindstones down pell-mell, 
And every stone smashed through the shell 
Of the pirate zebec, and down it went, 
And all of the rascals to doom were sent. 
While Orasmus Nute leaned over the side, 
‘‘No thanks, thee ’rt welcome, my friends,’’ he cried 
It chanced one wretch from the sunken craft 
Made a clutch at a rope that was trailing aft, 
And up he was swarming with frantic hope, 
When Orasmus cried, ‘‘Does thee want that rope ?’’ 
So he cut it away with one swift hack 
With a smile for the pirate as he dropped back. 
And the Quaker skipper surveyed the sea 
**God loveth the generous man,’’ quoth he. 

Then Orasmus Nute, 

Orasmus Nute 

Went down and resumed his Quaker suit. 








AT THE SHRINE OF 


By JOHN 


THE IDOL 
D. BARRY 


Author. of ‘‘Mademoiselle Blanche,” ‘‘The Intriguers,” etc., ete. 


N reaching the lodgings in Chelsea, Bar- 
nard hastily unpacked one of his trunks 
and searched for the precious. docu- 

ment. When he found it he took a long 
breath. To carry a letter of introduction 
from one side of -the Atlantic Ocean to the 
other seemed a simple enough matter, but 
to Barnard it was attended by many agita- 
tions. He was so forgetful that he had no 
confidence in his capacity to remember any- 
thing, and the loss of that letter would sig- 
nify so great a disaster that the glory of his 
first visit to England would be dimmed at 
the start. He had not dared to trust the 
document to the magic of his coatpockets, 
where so many disappearances took place, 
so many transformations. Of course, if he 
did lose it, he could write an explanation to 
Alexander Hayes and ask if he might come 
just the same; but it was odious to think of 
approaching greatness in the manner of the 
mendicant. Besides, there was that compli- 





“He passed the morning in reading favorite pass- 
ages from ‘The Haywards.’ ”’ 


ment in Walter Mayo’s letter; it was, in 
fact, for the compliment that he treasured 
it. Walter Mayo’s praise would enable him 
to appear at the shrine of the idol as a 
worshipper, sanctified by efforts of his own 
to realize the exquisite perfections of Sub- 
tlety and of Form! 

He had read the letter forty times on the 
steamer, and he now opened it with trem- 
bling eagerness in order to glut himself in 
its praises again. For a whole day he had 
been hungry for the sight of it. 


“You once asked why I didn’t send to you some of our 
young giants of literature when they made the inevi- 
table journey back to the lap of the mother-country, 
and I told you that I knew of none that were worthy. 
I have at last discovered one, and.I am sending him 
with full confidence that you will find him in close sym- 
pathy with ali that you prize. He knows your work 
better than I do, and in our talks during that winter of 
mine in London five years ago, you will remember that 
I often had to set you right about your characters and 
your themes. As I am going to leave this letter un- 
sealed, I cannot tell you all I think and hope for in re- 
gard to this young man. Though he is only twenty- 
three, he has done three novels, every one of which 
proves the Artist, patient for the right word, the right 
phrase (it always exists somewhere, doesn’t it, even if 
you are forced to pursue it to its lair?) and with the 
essential qualities, insight, right-mindedness, feeling 
for beauty. You see my enthusiasm has betrayed me. 
If the young man peeps into this letter it will never 
reach you. I shall have to warn him that a glance will 
turn him into a Philistine. 

“When you stood with me in the Paddington Station 
the day before I sailed, you said you wanted to come to 
America. I am glad you haven’t come. We have 
grown more sordid; I am beginning to despair. Yet, 
now and then, somethirig happens that amazes me, that 
makes me think that somewhere beneath the hard crust 
of our materialized life there is a leaven of unselfish- 
ness and the germ of appreciation for the things that 
are worth while. If I am not mistaken about this, I will 
urge you to come—in ten years. If I were not bound 
to a dear wife to whom all things American are the 
only things worth living for, not to speak of three chil- 
dren who, to my continued astonishment, grow fat and 
rosy on the rewards of literature, I should long ago 
have crossed the ocean in search of you. Some day I 
shall surprise you in that vine-covered cottage of 
yours. In the meantime, I know you will give young 
Barnard a welcome.” 


As he read the letter, Barnard could not 
keep the moisture from his eyes. Praise 
from Walter Mayo meant to him far more 
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and he found himself surrounded with 


than the success of his stories with the pub- 
lic. It was the praise of the great older man 
for the neophyte. ‘‘ Mayo is the noblest Ro- 
man of us all,’’ he had heard one of the lit- 
erary graybeards remark a few days before 
he sailed, and now he echoed the words rev- 
erently. He hoped that as he grew older, 
and as his own books marched slowly across 
his shelf, his mind might be as open, as gen- 
erous in its judgments, as hospitable in its 


strange collections of authors and actresses 


welcome to new talent. But much as he 
loved Walter Mayo as a man, much as he 
revered his genius, abashed as he always 
felt on leaving that fine presence, with its 
clear, inflexible views of right and of wrong, 
Barnard gave his deepest enthusiasm to 
Alexander Hayes. His first literary adora- 
tion had been for Hayes, and it had grown 
as his perceptions grew keener, as _ his feel- 
ings ripened, as he more clearly saw how 
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marvelously Alexander Hayes applied a 
matchless technique to complications that 
searched the depths of the passions. 

He wondered how long he should have to 
wait before he could appear in the presence 
of the master. He ought, of course, to let 
a proper interval elapse after his arrival in 
London before sending the letter to Newton. 
Alexander Hayes would surely make civil in- 
quiries, and if the letter were dispatched 
at once, his eagerness would be betrayed. 
This, however, could be only complimentary, 
and Barnard resolved to humor his impa- 
tience, to do as, in fact, he always did. In 
spite of his sudden, his almost premature 
success, he had remained a boy. 

So he sat down and framed a suitable note 
to the author of ‘‘The Haywards’’ and ‘‘ Ku- 
nice Mavering.’”’ Then he plunged into his 
trunk and brought out both those voluminous 
works and placed them on the mantelpiece. 
He never traveled without them, and they 
bore the pencil marks of years. He had 
grown in them, and through them; there 
were phrases that had opened up vistas to 
him, that reverberated in his consciousness, 
that leaped to his lips at crises in wonder- 
ful verification. 

For the next few days Barnard revelled 
in fresh impressions. He was delighted 
with what he called the ‘‘beauty’’ of Lon- 
don, with its dinginess, its blackness, its 
fine irregularities, in the sense it gave him 
of having been for centuries the magnificent 
setting of the great human drama. He veri- 
fied his history; he worshipped dumbly be- 
fore old houses where genius had once 
burned; he bowled joyously in hansoms over 
the silent, clean pavements; he watched 
with delight the crowded ’busses, on the 
tops of which gracefully swayed battalions 
of silk hats in the warm spring sunshine. 
Incidentally he had himself measured for 
clothes at Poole’s and he dropped cards here 
and there. He enjoyed himself as the hero 
in a play, with London for the stage that he 
was setting for the act to follow the pro- 
logue. Discreet counselors had warned him 
not to get too deep into Bohemia; there was 
more sport and better material in Mayfair to 
which they had provided an auspicious en- 
trance. Oh, it promised to be a most joyful 
time. Work, of course, would have to be 
abandoned, to be taken up again with a mind 
enriched and colored with a rare experi- 
ence. 

Through all his intoxication, the thought 
of Alexander Hayes remained a vivid pres- 
ence. He wondered if Hayes would look at 
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all like the vision his fancy had created, 
slight, with the pale lined face of the stu- 
dent, a little saddened with long contempla- 
tion on the sorrows of life. At the Mayos’ 
he had seen a portrait, taken when the wri- 
ter was at Oxford. Since becoming a part of 
the world’s history, Hayes had obstinately 
refused to be photographed. How character- 
istic that was of him, and how his work 
showed that he must hate the vulgarity of 
literary exploitation. Walter Mayo had said 
that Hayes now wore a beard; but Barnard 
could not fit this growth to his picture. Of 
course, it was all absurd, his idealization. 
Hayes would prove different from what his 
worshipper expected —but, surely, no less 
fine. Barnard wished that the letter from 
Newton would come. Three days had passed 
since he had written. On the fourth day, 
however, a note arrived that Barnard at 
once recognized as momentous. From the 
handwriting he suspected that it came from 
the author’s wife. He glanced at the signa- 
ture, and the name, Mariana Hayes, con- 
vinced him. 


“We found your nofe to-day, just after our return 
from town, where we have been passing a month, and 
Mr. Hayes is so sorry to be leaving directly again for 
Dieppe. He asks me to tell you that he will be at 
home next Thursday and, on any afternoon after Thurs- 
day it will give him great pleasure to see you. We 
shall both be very glad to have news of Mr. Mayo. We 
were afraid he had quite forgotten us.” 


The brevity of the note gave Barnard a 
little shock; but that he at once attributed 
to English simplicity, which, in some of its 
expressions, had already charmed him. 
‘*How much better it is for them to send a 
note like that, than to slop over, as we 
Americans do,’’ he thought, to reassure 
himself. He would, of course, have been hap- 
pier if the message had come from Alexan- 
der Hayes himself; but, like many another 
wife of a busy literary man, Mrs. Hayes 
probably answered most of his letters. Be- 
sides, in the hurry of his leaving for Dieppe, 
Alexander Hayes must have been pressed for 
time. 

He decided that he would go down to 
Newton on Saturday of the next week. He 
should then be sure not to interrupt his 
host’s work ; no literary man ever worked on 
Saturday afternoon. Already his visiting 
sards had flowered into engagements, and he 
found himself at dinners and at teas, sur- 
rounded with strange collections of authors 
and actresses, of professional beauties and 
frumpish dowagers, of sonorous titles and 
pretentious nobodies, of celebrated painters 
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and painters who expected to be celebrated 
the day after the next Academy. One liter- 
ary gathering sickened him with Bohemia; 
the great names that he encountered sug- 
gested a huge advertisement, and the even- 
ing seemed like the living reproduction of a 
column of literary gossip. He was annoyed, 
too, by the tone that one of the great men 
took when he had made inquiries about 
Alexander Hayes. ‘‘Oh, no, we-don’t know 
him. He never comes near us when he’s in 
London. He prefers quite another lot. Be- 
tween you and me, I’m afraid he’s a bit of a 
toady, and then, poor chap! I fancy he’s 
disappointed. No public, you know. That 
fantastic stuff he writes is all very well, but 
it isn’t what one wants tu read. What’s the 
use of a man’s writing if he hasn’t any one 
to read him?’’ Barnard had left the place 
with disgust, but with the solace of feeling 
a tightening of his loyalty, a closer kin- 
ship. 

On the day of his visit he was delighted to 
find that London wore one of her choicest 
creations in the way of weather. He had al- 
ready discovered how extensive a wardrobe 
she carried, and what singular taste she 
could display. He passed the morning in 
reading favorite passages from ‘‘The Hay- 
wards.’’ All of them, he felt sure, had had 
their roots in personal experience. Alexan- 
der Hayes had himself passed through the 
fires that fate, the great artist in cruelty, 
prepares for the most sensitive spirits. 
Sometime, perhaps, he should know Hayes 
well enough to discuss those scenes in their 
relation to the life of every day. Oh, if the 
world could only be shaken into a realization 
of their meaning! 

He had decided to take the train at two 
o’clock. This would give him a reasonably 
long afternoon at Newton. In spite of the 
promise of the golden day, he carried his 
mackintosh as a provision against fickleness. 
He bought a second-class ticket, and after 
arming himself with a half-dozen periodicals, 
he settled comfortably in the corner of his 
compartment. Before leaving, he glanced 
quickly over the periodicals without finding 
anything to interest him; so, once out of the 
city, he gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
the lovely English country. How fresh, how 
simple, how .settled and regulated it all 
seemed. Even the new railway stations that 
they passed had the air of always having 
been there. Unconsciously, he was reading 
into England all that he had hoped to find. 
After all, he thought, the country was the 
place for a literary man to work in. How 


could any one expect to do good work in the 
fever of the town? It was such a country 
as this that had made it possible for Alexan- 
der Hayes to write these wonderful novels. 
3arnard felt a sudden longing to live among 
these surroundings. Perhaps Hayes could 
tell him of some place near Newton where 
he could stay. 

As the train drew up at Warham Junc- 
tion, Barnard observed a great black-coated 
crowd, and there was presently a rush for 
seats. In a moment the compartment was 
filled with men in clerical dress. From one 
of them Barnard learned that the Annual 
Non-Conformist Convention had just closed. 

‘*We’ve had some very inspiring meetings, 
very inspiring,’’ the clergyman added, rub- 
bing his hands. A moment later, through 
the open window, Barnard heard a guard ex- 
plain that the train would not start again 
for ten minutes. So, piling his periodicals 
and his mackintosh in the seat, he got out 
and walked up and down the platform. Black 
coats were darting from compartment to 
compartment; many of them would have to 
be left behind. Barnard, secure in the sense 
of possession, watched the scene with lazy 
interest and smiled at the expressions of 
wrath against the railway. 

“But ’ow did we know the Convention 
was goin’ to end this afternoon?’’ he heard 
a guard angrily exclaim. ‘‘You didn’t know 
it yourselves. ’Tain’t the company’s fault. 
If you’d given the managers notice, they'd 
ave provided for you.’’ 

A few moments later Barnard returned to 
his compartment. In his seat he found a 
magnificent-looking man, -with a heavy flow- 
ing blond mustache, a long silken beard, and 
with the pink and white complexion of a 
child; he wore a pearl-gray suit, perfectly 
made, and, in the first swift glance, Barnard 
perceived that he had long and beautiful 
white hands. 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you, sir,’’ said Bar- 
nard, ‘‘but this is my seat.’”’ 

The stranger looked up quickly. 
not occupied when I came here.”’ 

**But I left my mackintosh and a lot of 
magazines on the seat to show that it was 
occupied,’’ Barnard insisted, nettled by the 
superior manner. 

‘*Well, you’ll find those up there on the 
rack. If you wanted to keep your seat, you 
ought to have stayed in it.”’ 

For a moment Barnard was too indignant 
to speak. Then, ‘‘Don’t you propose to get 
up?’ he asked. 

‘*T certainly do not.’’ 


“*It was 





























“If you don't give 


The clergymen had been watching the 
scene with sympathetic glances at Barnard. 
One of them spoke: ‘‘This gentleman was 
in that seat when I came here.’ 

No attention was paid to the remark. 

‘If you don’t give up that seat,’’ Barnard 
cried, ‘‘I’Il call the guard and have you put 
out.”’ 

The blue eyes gave no sign of conscious- 
ness; the silken beard rested placidly on the 
manly chest. 


up that seat, I'll call the guard and have you put out.’”’ 


Barnard leaned out of the window. ‘‘'rhis 
man here has taken my seat, and won’t give 
it up. Any of these gentlemen will tell you 
that the seat belongs to me.”’ 

In presence of the guard the interloper 
weakened. He rose with an expression of 
contempt in his face, took down from the 
rack a light overcoat and a Gladstone bag, 
and stood for a moment at the door. 

‘“*You Americans come over here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and behave as if you owned the whole 
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country. You’d do better to stay at home 
and take some lessons in manners..’ 

In an instant Barnard had leaned out of 
the window. But he checked the retort 
that was on his lips. He would not de- 
grade himself by quarreling with that fel- 
low.’ He sank back into his seat. As the 
train drew out of the station his face was 
hot with rage. He had a further satisfac- 
tion, however, in seeing that the wearer 
of the beard, who looked for all the world 
like a German officer, had, with a number 
of others, been left behind. For the next 
few moments -he sat tingling; he would 
have liked to give that fellow a sound 
thrashing, and he wished he had taken 
him by the nape of the neck and thrown 
him out of the compartment. Presently, 
however, he grew cooler, and he con- 
gratulated himself that he had kept out 
of a fight. He still felt sore about that 
reference to Americans; his accent, of 


course, had betrayed him. Since coming” 
to -London Barnard had heard frequent 
references to his accent, each time with 


an added annoyance. It was absurd, .he 
knew, to care about such a trifle, and as 
he neared Newton he began to perceive 
the humor of the episode. It would give 
him something to tell when he met Alex- 
ander Hayes. He could make a funny story 
out of it, and he knew that Hayes would 
be amused. 

At the station Barnard learned that Alex- 
ander Hayes lived nearly two miles away; 
so, refusing the offer of a carriage, he 
walked along the smooth English lane. The 
grass glistened and the air had the delicious 
softness that follows a shower. On the way 
Jarnard loitered, putting off the moment 
which he had so long and so eagerly antici- 
pated. He ‘feared that his nervousness 
might make him awkward, and produce a 
bad impression on the. man of all men 
whom he wished to please. When, finally, 
he reached the house, he stood looking 
at it for a long time. Yes, it was ex- 
actly as he had thought it would be, 
simple and rustic, the ideal abode for 
plain living and high thinking. He won- 
dered in which room Alexander Hayes 
had written ‘‘The Haywards.’’ Perhaps in 
the room on the ground floor with the 
wide windows from which the muslin 
curtains were blowing. He took a long 
breath as he thought that in a few mo- 
ments he should enter the presence of 
the great man, touch the hand that had 
written those marvelous phrases. Then 


he roused himself; he must not stand there 
like an idiot. He threw back his shoulders 
and started toward the garden gate at the 
end of the winding path leading to the 
front door. 

As he was about to cross the road, he saw 
a yellow cart approaching. He hesitated, 
concealing himself behind one of the great 
trees. He felt, somehow, that no irreverent 
eye must see him walk toward that wide, 
white door, with its great brass knocker. 
As the cart whirled on, he was startled by a 
glimpse of the bearded figure that had 
upset him on the train. To his astonish- 
ment, the cart stopped at the cottage, the 
man stepped quickly down, and, seizing his 
coat and his Gladstone bag, made a dash for 
the door. 

Barnard leaned against the tree. 
remained fixed on the cart. 

The driver turned and drove slowly back. 
Barnard hailed him. 

**Can you tell me where Mr. Hayes lives?’’ 
he asked, with a vague shame of his dishon- 
esty. 

The driver pointed with his whip toward 
the house. 

**Do you know’’—Barnard faltered, sink- 
ing deeper into deceit, but with a consoling 
consciousness of justification—‘‘do you 
know whether he happens to be at home?’’ 

‘*T just left ’im there, sir,’’ the driver re- 
plied. 

“*Then that was ig 

His throat was too parched to finish the 
question. 

‘*Yes, that was Mr. ’Ayes,’’ the driver 
said, impatiently, with a movement suggest- 
ing that he wanted to drive on. 

‘*Mr. Hayes—the writer? Mr. Alexander 
Hayes ?’’ Barnard insisted, his mind running 
swiftly over possible relatives. 

‘*Yes, that’s ’im. It’s the only Mr. ’Ayes 
round ’ere. Everybody knows ’im.”’ 

Barnard drew back with a sense of letting 
the bridle drop from his grip. He had had 
an impulse to strike that driver in the face. 
Now he was too sick to wish to strike any 
one. 

He gave one look at the house, and then 
he turned away. When he reached the sta- 
tion he found that he should have to wait an 
hour for the train. He sat there as if be- 
numbed. He was experiencing his first great 
disillusion; it gave him a prophetic sense of 
age. When he took his seat in the compart- 
ment, he came near falling asleep from ex- 
haustion; but, after a brisk drive home in a 
hansom, he was wide awake. 


His eye 
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“The man stepped quickly down. . 


Once in. his lodgings, he realized for the 
first time how ugly they were. All London 
was ugly! It was unendurable. He walked 
toward the mantel and looked at the copies 
of ‘‘The Haywards’’ and ‘‘Kunice Maver- 
ing.’’ He wondered if they could ever again 
mean anything to him. It would be months 
before he should dare to look at them. Then 
doubts that had lain deep in his mind sprang 
suddenly forward. During the past year he 
had resolutely kept them back. Could it be 
that after all Alexander Hayes was not what 
he had believed him to be? Was he merely 
an ideal that his youth and inexperience had 
kept sacred? Was the work in those books 
in some way made affected, insincere, by 
the very quality that Alexander Hayes 
had shown in that horrible’ encounter? 
On the other hand, could this encounter 
have hopelessly prejudiced him against the 
work? When he had adjusted himself to 
his disappointment would he be able to 





. . and made a dash for the door.’ 


separate the work from the man? These 
questions made him feel weak again; he 
could not struggle with them now. He 
thrust the books quickly into his trunk, 
and with feverish energy he began to pack; 
a plan had shaped itself in his mind. When 
he had finished packing he sat down and 
wrote to Mrs. Hayes. 

“Tam very sorry that I shall be unable to avail my- 
self of your kind invitation to come down to Newton, 
as I am leaving quite unexpectedly for Paris. Please 
present my compliments and regrets to Mr. Hayes. I 
shall hope for the pleasure of meeting you both at 
some other time.” 


When he had finished, he looked at the 
note. ‘‘Conventional and deceitful,’’ he 
thought, bitterly. ‘‘Hope for the pleasure 
of seeing them again. Yes, in heaven, per- 
haps.’’ He took afresh sheet, but he had 
not energy enough to try again. ‘‘I guess 
it’ll have to do,’’ he said. ‘‘It won’t make 
any difference, anyway.’’ 
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N'Ss of October 28th struck on the deep- 
toned bell of the City Hall—Brent- 

wood’s pride—-and sharp at the sound 
every hand in the railway shops, sheds and 
yards followed suit and went out. So did 
the fires in the furnaces in the course of the 
night, for no man succeeded in getting in to 
replenish them. So did not the trains, freight 
or passenger, on either Big Horn or Seattle, 
for the rails were a lather of soap, the boil- 
ers a reek of foam. The casualty list in the 
motive power showed twenty-three engines 
“*killed,’? and the only wheels to revolve 
east or west were those trundling the United 
States mail. The operatives, with calm sa- 
gacity, offering no objection to the running 
of postal cars, yet firmly opposing every- 
thing else. Following the traditions of the 
Big Horn, the new general manager ap- 
peared promptly on the scene, while he of 
the Seattle sniffed the battle from afar and 
stayed there. Mr. Burleigh came to threaten 
and command, was promptly hoisted aboard 
a baggage car and bidden to address the 
meeting from the rear platform, which he 
essayed to do, the car speedily gliding away 
with him, to the accompaniment of much 
derision and many decided cat-calls, not to 
mention a few defunct quadrupeds and 
doubtful eggs. Mr. Burleigh was given a 
sample of the running qualities of the fast 
mail down the winding gorge of the Red 
Water, and spent the night in blasphemy 
and bitterness of spirit at Gunnison. Not 
even a farmer’s buckboard could he find to 
take him back. He wired for the train loads 
of substitutes across the Big Muddy, and 
they were ditched ten miles from any town, 
and had to build bonfires out of the wreck 
until that was used up, and then kept warm 
with a few miles of snow fence that unac- 
countably went up in flames. The Seattle 
sent sixty Pinkertons on a special and there- 
by precipitated a sympathetic strike across 
the Missouri, and the special into the shal- 
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lows near the eastern shore, well up to the 
Pinkertons’ middle. When finally rescued, 
these amateurs were roosting on car roofs, 
cold, wet and bedraggled, an object of char- 
ity to the countryside. Then came the order 
for troops, long withheld, and before it-was 
issued the Brentwood Rifles knew there 
would be no first sergeant to call the roll. 
Somewhere about midnight of the 27th, 
dazed and bleeding, Colonel Cresswell had 
staggered into the street in front of his 
office, feebly calling for help. The police 
found a pool of blood at the foot of the cel- 
lar stairs and splashes all along from near 
the top, but not a sign of struggle else- 
where, and not a trace of Eric Langdon. 
Along toward morning Cresswell managed 
to tell his story, and then the police went 
and routed out the division superintendent, 
whe told a queer tale. When the doctors 
heard it they looked oddly at each other and 
agreed that it were best that Cresswell 
shouldn’t hear it until he was stronger. It 
might unduly excite him now. Cresswell 
said he left the superintendent, Mr. Betts, 
on guard at the cellar stairway, in the back 
yard, revolver in hand, and that he shovld 
have seen his —Cresswell’s-—assailants when 
they made ‘their escape at the rear, the only 
way they could have gone. The superin- 
tendent said he had met Mr. Cresswell casu- 
ally on the street, inquired for Mr. Langdon, 
and went with Cresswell to the office to find 
him. .They knocked until they believed that 
Langdon couldn’t be there, and he, the su- 
perintendent, desired to search elsewhere, 
but Cresswell was somewhat persistent that 
Betts should wait while he went round and 
tried the back way. Betts went just to 
oblige the colonel, ‘‘didn’t like to offend 
him.’’ The fact was he noticed that the colo- 
nel had been drinking a little, and at such 
times, as was well known, the Kentuckian 
was apt to be a bit dictatorial and to take 
offense rather easily. Betts said he knew 
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the colonel had been at the bar of the Brent- 
wood that evening, and after waiting a few 
minutes, just to assure himself the colonel 
was safely within, he hurried away about 
his own business. Had he heard no sound of 
fall or struggle? was asked. Not a sound of 
that kind. -He had heard some one moving 
about in the hall and thought, of course, it 
was the colonel. In fact, sotto voce, he 
added he thought so still, and that under the 
circumstances the colone' might later have 
missed his footing and fallen headlong. It 
could not be conceived possible that Mr. 
Langdon would brutally assault his friend 
and benefactor. 

Now, Cresswell had taken three or four 
nips of his favorite beverage that evening, 
but Boniface swore he was perfectly himself 
when he left the Brentwood. That might be, 
said the shrewd and somewhat envious law- 
yer employed by the Big Horm as counsel, 
and yet might he be ‘‘under alien influ- 
ences.’” One of two theories, said the rail- 
way lawyer, could be derived from the facts, 
and only two. Mr. Cresswell had fallen down 
stairs: under the influence of one of two 
forces, Bourbon or a blow. If a blow, who 
gave it but Eric Langdon? No one else was 
known to have entered those doors that 
night. In all the tense, pent-up excitement 
attending the inevitable strike this incident 
was discussed with bated breath. Men who 
knew Cresswell and saw him that night knew 
he was not so far gone in liquor as to fall 
down stairs, and therefore believed the story 
of assault. Men who knew Langdon swore 
he was incapable of assaulting Cresswell. 
What could possibly be his motive? The safe 
stood securely locked. Desk and drawers 
were intact. There were no reasons why 
Langdon should go except the threats 
which he held in contempt—and every rea- 
son why he should stay. .The railway lawyer 
hinted at renewal of proceedings by Perri- 
go’s bank to recover certain sums with in- 
terest. The bank, however, being ques- 
tioned, reluctantly testified that that inci- 
dent was closed, satisfactory settlement 
having been made, and so it had in Lang- 
don’s behalf by the big-hearted Kentuckian 
and his friend the mayor. No, nothing but 
threats against Langdon’s life could be 
heard of as a cause of Langdon’s disappear- 
ance—nothing whatever until the second 
day of the strike, when two people appeared, 
who said that if guaranteed protection they 
would tell something. The something proved 
to be that an open two-horse wagon drove 
into the alley just before 10 o’clock, ard 
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drove out again about 10:40, when it had 
two more men in it who were bending over 
something in the bottom. These two jumped 
out when it reached the street. They went 
one way, the wagon the other, Then uprose 
the solid men of Brentwood, save the few 
whose souls were mortgaged to the Seattle, 
or whose notes were falling due at Perri- 
go’s, and at a meeting held just after dark 
the first check was given to the wide-spread- 
ing sympathy felt for the strikers through- 
out the community. Up to this moment they 
had practically carried all before them. 
Property had been carefully guarded by the 
details from their own number. People had 
been treated with civility, even if denied 
means of transportation. They were deter- 
mined, they said, to do nothing to forfeit 
the good-will of friends and fellow-citizens. 
Their grievance was Brentwood’s, and their 
oppressors the rival railways. Violence of 
any kind, said the strike leaders, would be 
tolerated only as a last resort. Yet here was 
evidence that even before beginning the 
strike, assault, abduction, possibly murder, 
could be laid at the strikers’ doors. Cress- 
well still lay in grievous plight, and Eric 
Langdon could not be found. Then evidence 
began to accumulate. A two-horse farm 
wagon, such as described, was seen by other 
citizens driving westward toward the open 
prairie. A farmer came in and said that 
such a wagon stopped at the ford close to 
his place about midnight. His wife woke 
him, saying there was something wrong 
down at the barn, the horses were stamping 
and snorting. He hurried thither and found 
everything secure, but could have sworn he 
saw a light dancing away from the barn in 
the direction of the ford as he issued from 
the house. Curiosity, therefore, led him to 
investigate, and surely enough he heard 
voices. Two men were talking in low tones. 
One of their horses had picked up a stone, 
and, so tightly was it wedged, they couldn’t 
get it out. He gathered that one of them 
had been to the barn in hopes of finding a 
pick. The farmer was on the point of hailing 
them when the whistle of the night freight 
sounded away down the valley toward Brent- 
wood, and he heard one of them say, ‘‘My 
God! there’s Number 8 now, and we can’t 
flag her this side of the bridge!’’ Then, ap- 
parently speaking to some one within the 
wagon, continued, ‘‘Now lie still if you 
value your life you! 


Jump in, Jim, qaick!’’ And with that the 
horses were lashed to a run, and they clat- 
tered away up the pike in the darkness. 
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About ten minutes later he heard the freight » 


rumbling along up the valley, and after it 
had almost got beyond hearing distance to 
the west there came the short, quick single 
whistle, the signal for brakes. That must 
have been somewhere about the long bridge 
at the big bend. That was something un- 
usual, and coupled with what he heard the 
men say, it excited his suspicion. Then 
when his copy of the Banner told him about 
Langdon’s disappearance he felt sure what 
it all meant, and therefore came in to Brent- 
wood to tell his tale. And it was this that 
brought confusion to Betts and the Brent- 
wood strikers, for it was now evident that 
Langdon had been spirited away. 

That foul means and force had been re- 
sorted to no one who knew Langdon could 
doubt. That railwaymen were the perpetra- 
tors the words overheard by Farmer Hawley 
gave presumptive evidence, and that the 
abducted man was sorely needed, developed 
in the course of that very night. 

Observant of his counsel, the Rifles at the 


first intimation of another strike had kept a ~ 


guard at the armory, and this guard was in- 
creased to a lieutenant and twenty men at 
noon on the 28th. Moreover, it was made up 
of men who would fight, and* the scouts of 
the strikers sent to reconnoiter and report 
on the feasibility of again seizing the arms 
and equipments, returned and ‘‘reported ad- 
versely.’’ Two days later, determined to 
wipe out the stain of their military misad- 
venture the previous year, fully sixty mem- 
bers promptly assembled at the call and 
awaited orders at the armory, and still, 
barring the banishment of Mr. Burleigh in 
one direction and the presumable taking off 
of Langdon in the other, no deed of damage 
or violence had been charged to the strike. 
The sheriff had eagerly accepted the theory 
that Langdon himself was Cresswell’s assail- 
ant, and had fled to escape consequences. 
This ‘‘made him solid’? with the strikers, 
and warranted a certain inaction. But now 
the business men had taken matters in hand. 
The Banner ‘‘ripped him up the back,’’ as 
his friends expressed it, and the Governor 
himself was on his way to Brentwood, com- 
ing up from the capital by a cross country 
spur of the U. P., and matters were nearing 
a climax. The Grays were at the station at 
Gunnison waiting for the troop train with 
Major McConville and four companies feel- 
ing its cautious way over culver and trestle 
from the Missouri. If the strikers refused 
to disperse at the beck of the Governor, 
would they flinch from the, prick of the bay- 


onet? That was the absorbing question. The 
mayor said yes. The men thundered no, and 
Brentwood held its breath and waited. Mean- 
time the orders for the Rifles were to sleep 
on their arms at their quarters. It was the 
policy of wisdom. 

And now, ‘“‘If no new complications 
arise,’’ said the mayor, ‘‘we can. hope for a 
quiet night, but, it’s the calm before the 
storm. | wonder if that train’s in with their 
reinforcements from up the road ?’’ 

“**I’ll telephone and ask,’’ said Boniface, 
leading the way to the rotunda. 

It was ‘filled with men, talking in low, 
cautious tones, glancing nervously about 
from group to group. Many were strike. sym- 
pathizers; several were law and order men; 
most were desirous of being considered neu- 
tral. The strong men of the anti-strike 
party, irrespective of politics, had attended 
the meeting and came out in the wake of 
Boniface and the mayor. A little squad of 
reporters bore down on them at once, but 
Boniface begged them to wait, and escorted 
the mayor behind the desk and rang up the 
superintendent of the Big Horn. A quaver- 
ing voice answered that the superintendent 
wasn’t there. ‘‘Is that train in with those 
people from Rosebud and the other sta- 
tions?’’ asked Boniface, and people began 
edging up the desk to listen. ‘‘What? I 
don’t hear you,”’ said Boniface again. ‘‘Isn’t 
in! Why, they said they were due before 
dark. Where were they when you last heard? 
Wh-at? You haven’t heard? Lines cut? 
Where? Repeat that, will you? Who’s cut? 
Had to wait for women! What women? I 
don’t understand.”’ 

By this time half the men in the lobby had 
gathered about the desk. What was that 
about women? No women were needed. It 
was no place for them here. They should be 
at their firesides taking care of the children 
and the household, while husbands and fa- 
thers hurried down to help the cause of 
Brentwood. Here was the seat of war; here 
the heart of the battle; here must the fight 
be won or lost again. And the unions had 
summoned all who could possibly come, even 
from the far Black Hills, to haste by special 
train and join their brethen on the battle 
line. For over fifty miles the Big Horn par- 
alleled the southern verge of the big Sioux 
reservation. Just across the Dakota boun- 
dary it lay, and half the west-bound freight 
the road carried beyond the Red Water was 
for the agents or the traders at Rosebud, at 
Pine Ridge, Sheridan and certain other points 
of distribution and supply. Around those 
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guarded lines, winter and summer, there 
ever hovered dozens of dissolute whites, 
seeking to prey on the red man. Pirates of 
the Plains were these fellows, reckless and 
outlawed, and more than one hideous out- 
break of the Sioux had been traced to their 
nefarious deeds. Whiskey was their stock in 
trade, and many an untutored savage in ex- 
change for a bottle had parted with robes, 
rifle and pony, as well as his senses. Conflict 
was frequent. Troops were few. There had 
been bad blood between the Indians and cer- 
tain settlers along the Chaduza all summer. 
In September two herders were found scalped 
and mutilated just one week after Spotted 
Elk and Iron Voice, two young braves of the 
Brule tribe, had been slain in a drunken row 
with a party of prairie tramps not ten miles 
from Rosebud. The agent said he could re- 
strain and control the Sioux provided the 
Governor would take charge of the settlers, 
but settlers have votes; Indians have not; 
and the Governor would do nothing to in- 
timidate the sovereigns of the soil. The 
murderers of the Indians, though well 
known, were still unwhipped of justice, and 
bragging about the frontier saloons of their 
cowardly deed. The commanding officer of 
the little cavalry post not far from the Rose- 
bud agency wired that the Indians were 
dancing night after night, and holding big 
pow-wows. There was trouble ahead for 
somebody. The dispatch reached Washing- 
ton the day the Pinkertons and train loads 
of outside workmen were dumped into the 
ditch—the very day, moreover, that brought 
the appeal for troops to protect property 
and open the roads. The answer to the fron- 
tier fort was a telegram ordering the post 
with its women and children to be left ‘‘with 
a suitable guard,’’ while the commanding 
officer, with all available men (he had only 
three troops of cavalry, averaging fifty-five 
effective each) to march at once to Banner 
Butte, the western terminus of the Yankton 
road, and there take train for Omaha. This 
left the fort to be held by the post quarter- 
master and some twenty-three men, when 
runners came with troubled eyes to say the 
Sioux would ‘‘jump’’ before the setting of 
the sun. 

Much of this had been told in the local 
papers, but so engrossed was everybody in 
che strike that little attention was paid to 
it. Like a thunder clap from a clear sky, 
therefore, fell the next announcement from 
the lips of Boniface, as he turned with al- 
most ashen face upon the silent throng. ‘‘My 
God!’ he said, ‘‘the Sioux have swooped on 
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Rosebud Station and scalped every soul in 
the place! There was no train to bring the 
troops from Robinson.’’ 

‘*How about that other train—the special 
with the men?’’ gasped a burly engineer. 

‘*Cut off somewhere back of Rosebud. 
Only a few of them have guns, and they’re 
praying for help. The Rifles are ordered 
there fast as cars can take’em. The strike’s 
On.” 

XIV. 


Morn of the last day of the month was 
breaking, clear, keen and sparkling. The 
ruddy glow of the Orient heaven, the paling 
fires of the westward stars, the serene, 
steady watch light of the great planet, pilot 
of the sun, high perched above the sharply 
outlined ridge toward the turbid Missouri, 
all told of the speedy coming of ‘‘the King 
of Day rejoicing in the east.’’ Over the 
wide prairies of Illinois, the rolling hills of 
lowa, the slanting, dazzling sunbeams broke 
in glory, but even such glory failed to rend 
the pall of gloom and despond that covered 
the broad lands of the Redwater. A night of 
terror was changing to a day of dread. The 
last news before the wires themselves went 
down long, long miles away, was that the 
train bearing the strikers’ reinforcements 
sons, brothers, comrades of the federated 
workmen of the Brentwood shops, bearing, 
too, the refugees, men, women and children 
from ranch and farm and hamlet along the 
Niobrara, had left Channing Station at dusk 
and was held up or cut off somewhere west 
of ruined Rosebud—God and the Indians 
alone could tell just where. At 7:30 ‘‘Chan- 
ning’’ had wired that the Sioux war parties 
were seen at dusk coming westward at the 
gallop, ‘‘Good-by,’’ and at 8:30 the wires 
ceased to work west of Castle Butte, an 
isolated station nearly thirty miles east of 
the ravaged settlement, and full 150 west 
of Brentwood. For over fifty miles, as has 
been said, the line of the Big Horn paral- 
leled the south border of the Sioux reserva- 
tion, but farther to the west it pierced the 
old treaty lands along the White Earth and 
ran long leagues through the former hunt- 
ing grounds of the Ogalallas, whose young 
men never lost a chance of emulating any 
savage exploits of the Brules. Beginning at 
Brentwood, the strike spirit flew east and 
west along the lines of the Big Horn and 
the Seattle. Beginning among the illicit 
groggeries along the Mini Chaduza, the re- 
volt of the Brules spread with the speed of 
wildfire through the Indian villages upon the 
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Dakota border until it overwhelmed the 
power of the agency close at hand as well 
as those to the west in Wyoming. The first 
dash of the young braves was at the origin- 
ators of the mischief, the outlaws of the 
prairie, who discreetly fled, burying such of 
their stock in trade as they could not carry 
with them, all too easily to be trailed and 
dug up by the Sioux. Then, drink-maddened 
and balked of their desires, the band had 
sacked the agency, released their imprisoned 
brothers, and swooped southward on the 
helpless ranchers of the Niobrara. In frantic 
appeal for aid, the station agent at Rose- 
bud wired west to Fort Robinson, since their 
usual protectors were now far away along 
the Missouri. The answer was prompt, to 
the effect that the troops would start the 
instant train could take them, and then, 
alas! too late it was found that in making 
up that big ‘‘special’’ for the reinforce- 
ments for the strikers they had sent away 
the one serviceable engine between Frayne 
Station at the west and Brentwood. By the 
time the cars sent whirling from Frayne 
could reach Robinson every soldier was 
needed there, for the Pine Ridge Sioux had 
risen toa man. Robinson itself was threat- 
ened while Rosebud station, to the east, had 
been reduced to ashes. No wonder a pall 
had spread over Brentwood. Scores of its 
sons, and many of its daughters, were scat- 
tered in little stations of the Big Horn or in 
farms and ranches all along that perilous 
borderland, and the only words to reach the 
sorely anxious hearts at home came from 
terrified refugees at Castle Butte, declaring 
every ranch, farm and station burned and 
pillaged for over a hundred miles along the 
road, their hapless, helpless people either 
massacred or fleeing to the refuge of the 
sand hills to the south. 

And now, as Boniface had said, the strike 
was done. At nine the night before the wail 
had come from the threatened stations at 
the west, and men who at sunset were block- 
ing the way against every car that carried 
troops, were now straining every nerve to 
send them on. At one o’clock, hurried 
aboard the waiting train of the Big Horn in 
the Brentwood yards, the Rifles went whirl- 
ing away through the night, followed by the 
prayers and tears of a whole populace, and 
reinforced by full a hundred stalwart men, 
strikers of the day before, all armed, all 
bound for Rosebud and rescue of that im- 
perilled train, with not one man in fifty of 
the military company, not. one in ten of the 
railway party who had had any experience 


whatever in Indian fighting. Old hands of 
the road had had some long-range skirmishes 
while track laying. Some of the engineers’ 
assistants could tell stirring tales of the 
days of the survey, but only two or three of 
the Rifles had ever seen an armed and 
mounted Indian warrior; many hoped they 
might never have to. Yet, here they were, 
sixty men who under proper leadership would 
give good account of themselves in action 
against a civilized foe, setting forth to meet 
the most scientific fighters in creation, and 
Lieut. Hunt, lawyer and loyal citizen, frankly 
stated that he would be glad to hand over his 
sword to any one who understood the busi- 
ness, and he’d take a rifle and a place in the 
ranks. Oh, for Eric Langdon now! 

Sixty, seventy, eighty miles they ran 
without either news or warning, the silent 
engineer peering ever grimly forward through 
the night, one hand at the throttle, the other 
at the reverse lever. In the cab rode the as- 
sistant superintendent. In the forward cars 
were other officials and scores of stalwart 
men, lately heading the strike. Hunt fora 
time had been with them, but a veteran con- 
ductor took him aside. ‘‘We are pulling to- 
gether now,’’ said he, ‘‘but, of course, 
brotherhood matters can’t be discussed in 
the presence of—outsiders, and there are 
matters that must be talked over. We’ll 
let you know whatever news we get at ev- 
ery stop.’’ The conductor’s words were sig- 
nificant, so were his eyes. Hunt took the 
hint and his leave, slipping back to the sec- 
ond car where half the Rifles were sprawl- 
ing on the seats, the other half occupying 
the third., Six times the crowded train had 
stopped at stations, and six times rushed on 
again. ‘‘Nothing further from any reliable 
source,’’ said the conductor. ‘‘Only more 
horrible rumors and stories from refugees 
wired in from Castle Butte.’’ Dawn came on 
apace, and the train slowed down in answer 
to a lantern signal at the bridge over Shad- 
ow Creek. Two men tumbled aboard after 
excited hail to the occupants of the cab, and 
the conductor presently came back, looked 
in at the door and jerked his head to Hunt, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ You’re wanted.’’ They 
were still twenty miles from the Buttes and 
had been running like mad. ‘‘There’ll be a 
dozen old hands to join us next stop, lieu- 
tenant,’’ said the official, ‘‘and all with 
Henrys or Winchesters. The train with the 
boys from the river,’’ he continued, consult- 
ing certain telegrams, ‘‘is six hours behind 
us, and the U. P. has started a train with 
regulars from Omaha. Others from Kansas 
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are coming by way of Fremont. There’ll be 
soldiers enough by to-morrow, but—God 
help us through to-day !’’ 

‘*Who are these who boarded us here?’’ 
asked the lieutenant. 

“Some of our fellows —bridge guards, you 
know--in case—the other thing had to be 
done.’’ 

‘‘The Lord be praised it didn’t!’’ said 
Hunt, piously. ‘‘If that bridge had been 
burned there would have been no saving 
your special. We have men enough,’’ he 
continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘if we only had the 
right kind of leader.”’ 

The conductor glanced about him and 
nodded reassuringly to one or two who were 
anxiously eyeing him and his uniformed com- 
panion. 

‘“‘Mr. Hunt,’’ said he, drawing the officer 
to'a corner of the swaying baggage car. 
‘‘This is no time, is it, for discussing rights 
and wrongs? For a while, at least, the 
strike’s a dead issue. We’ve got to pull to- 
gether. No good can come of stirring up 
what’s past and gone. I’ve wired ahead to 
have coffee ready for 200 men at the Buttes. 
It’s a lunch station. We'll take the can 
right aboard and shove ahead. That’ll cheer 
the men up a bit, won’t it?’’ 

‘Sure to,’’ said Hunt, wondering what 
might be coming. 

“‘Then——if a little further beyond that— 
we happen to find—just the right sort of 
man to run this thing, don’t you think your 
fellows would take him and no questions 
asked—until the whole business can be set- 
tled later ?’’ 

“By Jove! you mean Langdon! 
Hunt, in hope and rejoicing. 

“‘Sh-h! For God’s sake, don’t shout! He’s 
ahead all right enough, and safe and sound, 
but he’s fighting mad over this business. 
Some of the boys-weren’t advised right, and 
it’s—kind of awkward all round,’’ ended the 
conductor, guilelessly. 

‘*T should say so, in view of Betts’ charg- 
ing him with being Cresswell’s assailant, and 
then running away,’’ answered Hunt. 

‘““Well, we’ll fix Betts all right. But you 
and your boys don’t want to stir up trouble 
now, do you? Let’s pull together, as I say. 
Once away from Castle Butte then comes the 
run to Rosebud. The road’s clear. The In- 
dians have all gone westward, but God help 
those poor fellows in that train till we get 
there !’’ 

‘““Amen! Amen all round!’’ said Hunt. 
“‘The Rifles won’t ask questions, if that’s 
what you want. Only give us Langdon.”’ 


” 


cried 


And forty minutes later, cheered and 
warmed by abundant hot coffee, the Rifles 
peered from the windows at the whistle for 
brakes, and a shout went up that well nigh 
raised the roof. In the midst of a little 
group at the siding stood a _pale-faced, 
stern-eyed man in the fatigue uniform of a 
first sergeant, and the Rifles. yelling like 
mad, tumbled headlong, ina surging throng, 
from the train, a-swarming about him in 
eager, impulsive greeting. Without a word, 
he grasped Hunt’s outstretched hand, sig- 
naled to the conductor, and broke a way 
through the throng toward the hissing en- 
vine, taking in water at the wind-mill tank 
up the track. ‘‘We haven’t an instant to 
lose,’’ were then his first words. ‘‘Get ev- 
erybody aboard, and join me forward as 
soon as you can,’’ said he to Hunt, linked 
his arm in that of the conductor and rushed 
him up the roadside to the pilot. 

Another forty minutes and the still smok- 
ing ruins of Rosebud station left behind, the 
crowded train was speeding swiftly, yet cau- 
tiously, over the broad open westward 
prairie. Except a few famished, homeless 
dogs howling mournfully about the scene, 
not a living thing remained at the station, 
and only the ghastly relics of one human 
creature had been found in the brief, hur- 
ried, two minute search. Already it was 
known far as the Atlantic that the first 
stories of massacre were grievously exag- 
gerated—-many families reported murdered 
having made their way in panic but safely 
to Castle Butte, and others escaping to the 
south. But not a word from any source had 
come as to the special, the last news by 
wire being that the Ogalallas were dancing 
and howling about their agency at Pine 
Ridge and firing on the scouts sent out from 
Robinson. The Brules could only be some- 
where between Rosebud and Wounded Knee. 
Wherever that luckless train could be found 
there would be the Indians in direful force 
and fury. Grave, set faces were those in 
the cab and about the engine and tender. 
The road ran straight for miles. The land- 
scape was open and treeless, and lay like a 
lazily rolling ocean turned suddenly to earth 
and stone. Langdon and the conductor, 
clinging fast each to a stanchion, were un- 
der the headlight above the pilot. A sergeant 
and three men, best shots of the Rifles, 
hampered the. cab and tender, but the engi- 
neer felt safer in having them there, and the 
hope, pluck and spirits of the whole train- 
load had gone up-at a bound in the con- 
sciousness that that cool-headed, gritty ex- 
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regular was at the front to take command. 
Hunt had brought his field glass, and despite 
the jar and jolt as the huge engine clanked 
along over the elastic roadbed, Langdon 
searched the prairie ceaselessly while the 
conductor kept track of the mile posts. 

‘*We twist and turn every which way five 
milés further on,’’ shouted the latter, into 
Langdon’s ear. ‘‘That bluff ahead there 
marks the end of this tangent. Then we fol- 
low the creek a piece, and then make a 
streak cross country at the big bend.’’ 

‘*Any deep cuts there?’’ shouted Lang- 
don, in reply, hanging to the iron bar with 
a hooked arm and still peering through the 
binocular. 

‘*Four or five. Why?’’ 

‘*That’s where we’ll find ’em. They’ll run 
the train into a cut for protection, line the 
banks on both sides and stand off the Sioux 
till help comes—if they can. Signal full 
speed to the engineer, will you? He can slow 
down again at the bend.’’ 

A moment more and the huge machine 
seemed rushing through space, and the two 
men at the pilot bent double and hung on 
for dear life. Five minutes brought them 
once more along the banks of the stream 
and close to the frowning bluffs. ‘‘ Watch 
them!’ signaled Langdon, pointing to the 
crests and leaning far out from the side of 
the engine, now reducing.speed. ‘The ser- 
geant, clamping his campaign hat to his head, 
nodded, ‘‘I understand.”’ 

The bluffs were but the shoulder of a high 
ridge through which long centuries before 
the stream had torn its way. It hid like a 
curtain the spreading landscape beyond. It 
might be hiding hundreds of lurking war- 
riors, but Langdon believed that though a 
few wary scouts would be thrown out to give 
warning of coming troops, the main body of 
savages were clustered close about the be- 
leagured train. He had never before been 
brought into contact with mounted Indians, 
but had had long talks with comrades well 
schooled in border warfare, and felt sure of 
his ground. From. what he could gather, he 
believed that several old Indian fighters from 
the westward stations must be on that train, 
and reasoned that they would make their 
defensive stand where the cars could be 
sheltered and they themselves, the defend- 
ers, be partially covered by the sides of the 


cut. He was reasonably certain that they ~ 


could there hold out for his coming. 

And now as they sweep cautiously round 
the long curve at the foot of the bluff, and 
see before them, four miles ahead up the 


distant slope of the divide, the jagged seam 
of spaded earth and the black shadows of 
the snow fence, and realize that all that 
stretch of winding grade must be overcome 
before they can hope for sight of the be- 
sieged, Langdon’s heart throbs like the 
massive engine straining at its burden. ‘‘Hit 
her up again, Jimmy!’’ shouts the conduct- 
or, his hands forming a speaking tube. The 
fireman is thrusting coal by the shovelful 
into the seething furnace. Inky smoke jets 
from the stack and streams tailwards over 
the train. ‘‘No hiding owr coming, cap!’’ 
yells the conductor, with a backward and 
upward glance. Langdon shakes his head. 
‘‘They’ve spotted us long before this,’’ is 
the answer. Again the speed increases, de- 
spite reverse curves that hug the bank like 
the convolutions of a snake. ‘‘Jim’’ is gath- 
ering headway for the climb. Tilting far 
toward the stream, the black demon in the 
lead, skims the shining concave of the rails 
under a low line of heights to the left, 
watched every inch of their length by the 
wary eyes of crouching sharpshooters in the 
tender. Then the steel roadway curves in- 
board again and whirls them around a pro- 
jecting nose of bluff, and still Jim’s hand 
never winces at the throttle, and under al- 
most full pressure the huge drivers tear at 
the track, the gleaming rods flash at racing 
speed, spinning like fire wheels, while in the 
swaying car behind men cling to seat arms 
or are hurled from side to side in the fury 
of the chase. Now comes a long mile of easy 
grade as the line leaves the narrow river and 
begins the climb of the distant crest, and 
like a black meteor the Big Horn’s powerful 
Baldwin shoots across the straining trestle 
over a shallow ravine and spins away in 
headlong dash, a dense volume of inky smoke 
and blinding dust whirling and billowing in 
its wake. Now the snow fence to the north 
shuts out the landscape on the right flank. 
Now through low waves of prairie the pilot 
tears away. Now into the dark mouth of 
half a mile of snow shed darts the engine, 
and the earth an instant later has swallowed 
up the train. Easy would it have been for 
savage skill to strip a few rails from the 
ties and hurl the human load to death, but 
not a Brule dreamed of such a thing as 
‘*store soldiers’’ coming to dare them, with 
the regulars a full week’s march away. Wide 
open now, the throttle releases every pound 
of steam, and all the strength of the mam- 
moth tugs at the lagging load, for the long 
grade begins at last to tell, and despite all 
that man and steam and fire can do, the 
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dead weight trailing sternward overcomes 
the impetus of the initial dash, slows down 
to less than half speed, but still panting 
furiously, the engine struggles on. One mile 
more and the crest is gained, and then a 
new leap. One minute more and from the 
bowels of the earth the Baldwin burst forth 
into glad sunshine, and peering instantly 
about him, sweeping the open slopes with 
eager eyes, Eric catches sight of a swift, 
streaming feather, skimming the crest to 
the south and shooting out of sight in the 
flash of a second. A war bonnet, capping 
the painted head of a savage scout! The 
Brules had got the alarm! ‘‘Back to the 
cab!’ shouts the conductor. But Langdon 
motions ‘‘stay.’’ 

The ground breaks away in a little swale 
or hollow to the right front, where the 
prairie begins its slope toward the far con- 
cave bend of the river, and over this rift 
there bursts upon their straining gaze a 
sight never to be forgotten. Away to the 
front there rises a billowy butte perhaps 
two miles distant, about one-half, probably, 
of its southward slope just visible, and that 
slope is thickly sprinkled with darting, dash- 
ing red riders in wild commotion. There are 
the Sioux in all their savage glory! There, 
close at hand, must be the beleaguered 
train. Here, closer at hand. just behind the 
low curtain in front, must lurk the Brule 
scouts. Look! a flash, a puff at the very 
crest, not 400 yards away now, so deter- 
mined has been the Baldwin’s onward rush. 
Look! Another! And now there is not a 
second to lose. The Sioux have seen, and 
opened fire. A shriek goes up from the 
brazen throat. The air brakes grip the 
wheels. The long train slows so suddenly 
that men are hurled forward in every 
car. 

‘*Lie low, you in cab and tender!’’ yells 
Langdon, as the conductor, ducking, scram- 
bles back to the shelter of the cab. Flash 
after flash, puff after puff, the ridge line 
blazes. Spat comes a bullet on the iron 
breast behind him, as Langdon leaps from 
the pilot to the sloping ground, and sprints 
back along the side of the train just coming 
to a standstill. ‘‘This way! This side, Com- 
pany ©!’ he yells, waving his cap on high, 
his eyes flashing, his voice thrilling through 
the rare, exhilarating atmosphere. ‘‘Spread 
out! Open owt—five yards apart! Forward 
—fast as you can! We’ve got to have that 


’ 


ridge before they can line it. Come on! 
Come on!’’ 

It is only a rush of a few hundred feet 
now. The eastward scouts of the hostiles 
are but a handful. The braves are closing in 
on every side about the weary defenders on 
the farther slope. The glut for blood and 
rapine has blinded the eyes of old Stabber, 
their fiery chief. The frantic signals of his 
scouts have been ignored in the fury of their 
assault, in the faith that all resistance will 
be over in another moment, and then, at the 
head of his wild warriors, he can dash in 
upon them in furious charge, and the train 
with its helpless women, its beaten, beseech- 
ing men, its screaming children: making 
sweet music for his savage ears, will be the 
prey and spoil of the Brule. In the din and 
crash of battle, he never heeds the backward 
rush of the few warriors at the crest. He 
thinks them joining in the charge, till White 
Wolf, his son, topples headlong from his 
pony, gasping warning with his last breath 

till, yelling with mingled fury and dismay, 
a dozen braves bear down upon him at mad 
gallop and sweep him away to the safety of 
the west, for there striding down the prairie 
slope, spreading out to right and left, comes 
the long, blue line of hated soldiery backed 
up by scores of fighting men all with crac- 
kling rifles. Here and there in little groups 
his warriors fire wildly in reply, but the de- 
fense, too, has again taken heart, and with 
exultant cheers, is pouring in a hot fusillade. 
A dozen ponies are sprawled in death agony 
upon the sward. Half-a-dozen gaudy braves 
are stricken, some even unto death. There 
is nothing for it but to scoop up the dead 
and dying brethren, and then to dash away 
for council at safe distance. And five minutes 
later, laughing, weeping, cheering, hand- 
shaking and embracing, 500 men are mingled 
in joy and triumph about the bullet-riddled 
train. Women and children are sobbing in 
the arms of loved ones,.and scores of quiv- 
ering lips are pouring praise and blessing on 
the name of Eric Langdon, and eager voices 
shouting and clamoring for him to show 
himself, and then hushing almost to silence, 
in awe, dismay and wild anxiety. The last 
seen of him he was leaping along the rail- 
way far in front of his line, waving and 
cheering them on. Had he, too, been snatched 
up in the smoke and dust, and swept away 
by the Indian band? He had utterly disap- 
peared. He could nowhere be found. 


(To be continued.) 
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HEN an 
ordinary 
literary 

man is caught in 
the act of plagi- 
arizing, he either 
talks learnedly 
and foolishly 
about sub-con- 
scious cerebration 
or tries to lie out 
“SUB-CONSCIOCUS of his tro uble, 
CERF BRATION ” both of which 
courses are the 


same course. He cowers in terror before the 
so-called deadly parallel without realizing 
that it contains presumptive evidence of his 
being a genius. With the examples of the 
great of all the ages before him, he fails to 
see that plagiarism is the basis of all 
superlative literary achievement. And in 
that failure he proves his unfitness for the 
art he presumes to practice. 

And yet the folly of the ordinary scribbler 
is not to be wondered at, for, like every- 
thing else founded on eternal truth, the 
secret of great writing has always been ly- 
ing under our noses, though few have seen 
it, because the obvious is always so obscure. 
But in order that there may be no more mis- 
takes of this kind, and that those self-elect- 
ed literary patrolmen, the critics, may be 
forced into some productive occupation, | 
propose to show in the following paragraphs 
that plagiarism is both right and proper, 
and that the highest forms of artistic 
achievement are by no means so wonderful 
as the failures of the world would have us 
believe. We have been standing in awe of 
all kinds of dignified nonsense quite long 
enough, and although the task in 
hand is by no means easy, it is un- (¢ 
dertaken in a cheerful spirit, and 
with a lofty purpose. 

Some subjects, however, are so 
overwhelmingly great that a man 
cannot jump into the midst of them 
without danger of being drowned, 
and for that reason all earnest and 
daring thinkers begin work by laying 











serve as what may be called intellectual 
life-preservers. In undertaking the task of 
proving that plagiarism is not only justifi- 
able but imperative, I find myseif in exactly 
this predicament. In order to protect my- 
self from the short-sighted people who 
shelter themselves behind the eighth com- 
maudment—that ultimate expression of con- 
servatism—I must for a moment call atten- 
tion to some eternal truths that underlie 
our relative and conditional knowledge. 

As every 
schoolboy 
knows, when 
the universe 
has fulfilled 
its destiny 
and frozen 
into extinc- 
tion, the 
planets and 
suns will 
again clash 
in space with 
such violence 
that the orig- p a 
inal heat will EVERY SCH°°LB°Y KNOWS 
be re-engen- 
dered, and the great drama of the nebular 
hypothesis will be re-enacted. Again mat- 
ter in a state of vapor will begin to flow in 
streams and spirals, until the suns are re- 
born, and in their turn give birth to the 
planets. I crave pardon for inflicting such 
a commonplace on the learned, but it is 
necessary, because this statement is a sym- 
bol of the abstract truth 1 wish to convey. 
In the intellectual domain a drama similar 
to that of the nebular hypothesis is being 
enacted in the minds of all thinkers who 
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hold of certain general truths that 
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pursue truth to its finality. We begin life 
within limitations of absolute ignorance. 
As we pass from infancy to childhood we be- 
come cognizant of certain facts that to our 
limited intelligence appear to be eternally 
true, and with a feeling of joy we strive to 
lay hold of more. In this way we proceed 
until we pass through college. Then, hav- 
ing compassed all knowledge, learning may 
be said to have fulfilled itself in our cases 
and our minds, like space when the uni- 
verse has frozen, becomes cluttered with 
dead thought. The next phase of our 
progress is that jostling given us by our 
daily lives that makes our opinions, con- 
clusions and dead thoughts generally clash 
against one another, until finally all knowl- 
edge resolves itself into a prismatic mist 
of instructively meaningless phrases. Then 
we reach that state where we realize that 
all truth is paradoxical, and that the 
highest knowledge is simply a higher igno- 
rance. But we cannot rest here. Once 
again our thoughts begin to arrange them- 
selves into forms and systems even as the 
nebulous matter will again flow in streams 
and spirals, and 
we begin to get 
hold of a kind 


of knowledge 
that will be 


useful to us be- 
cause we know 
that it is un- 
important and 
simply finite. 
Having made 
myself clear 
on this point, 
I shall proceed 
to show its ap- 
plication. 

It was after 
passing through 
these stages of 
mental develop- 
ment that 
































among my re- 
forming ideas 


I noticed one 
that seemed to 
be more useful 
and less recog- 
nized than any other. I began to see 
that thievery is-the basis of all progress, 
while honesty is simply that which re- 
strains others until we have had a chance 
to enjoy our plunder. Now this is an excel- 
lent thing as far as things concrete are 
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concerned, but entirely harmful when ap- 
plied to abstractions. 

To state the matter briefly, truth and 
beauty are eternal, and the most any man 
can do is to become conscious of them. A 
truth is in no wise affected by man’s discov- 
ery of it ex- 
cept inas- 
much as he 
mars it by 
stamping it 
with hisown 
individual- 
ity, but he 
is affected 
by it. It 
widens his 
mental hori- 
zon as it 
does that of 
every one 
who plagia- 
rizes from 
him. The 
more it is 
stolen the sal 
more it is “HONESTY. IS SIMPLY THAT 
increased, WHICH RESTRAINS OTHERS” 
and it is en- 
tirely impossible for any man successfully 
to lay claim to it as being peculiarly his 
own. Every fundamental idea belongs to 
the race as a whole, just as does a word. 














Some man may be the medium through 
which it finds expression, but it in no 


sense belongs to him. He could not have 
thought out his new idea if he had not had 
the benefit of all the other thoughts of 
past generations. Then why should we be 
petty in such matters? Why not emanci- 
pate ourselves from the tyranny of the 
eighth commandment, which has nothing to 
do with things pertaining to the intellectual 
world, and proceed to develop our literature 
to the point it should have attained already. 
Naturally, the man who first does this will 
be reviled by all sorts of scribblers, but his 
reward will be ample. He can ge down to 
his grave with the knowledge that he has 
done a great work, and to a man great 
enough to do such a thing well that will 
be a sufficient reward. To him fame will be 
a matter of indifference, for he will be 
great enough to know that he will be under- 
stood only by one in millions. To such a man 
the applause of the rabble will be only so 
much stinking breath, and he will make no 
bid for it. The desire for fame is the last in- 
firmity of noble minds, and only when it has 
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been eliminated is a 
man great enough 
to do great things. 

Of course, I re- 
alize that in deny- 
ing property rights 
in ideas I am advo- 
cating intellectual 
anarchy, but I am 
willing to abide by 
the consequences. It 
is every man’s duty 
to make the most 
of himself, and he 
can do that only by 
laying hold of the 
truth wherever he 
finds it. In the 
realms of the intellect every thinker is a 
throned monarch and rules by divine right. 
To accuse him of thievery is simply to 
be guilty of lése-majesté. Your true genius 
recognizes no man’s right to withhold 
any truth he may have discovered, and, in- 
deed, it would be as reasonable for a man 
who discovers a comet to try to get a title 
deed to it as it is for a man to lay claim 
to any idea, thought, or truth simply bes 
cause he has been privileged to have it oc- 
cur to him. 

It substantiates my theory that the two 
greatest conservers of human_ thought, 
Shakespeare and Homer, both laid no claim 
to the works attributed to them. Both must 
certainly have known that all they had done 
was to put in more compact and logical form 
the accumulated wisdom and beauty of the 
past. From the folklore and mythology of 
Greece, Homer constructed the world’s 
greatest epic, and it will continue to be 
the greatest until men get past the idea 
that they must originate all they sing. A 
man small 
enough to 
be bound 
by such 
opinions is 
not great 
enough to 
produce 
anything 
worth pre- 
serving. 
The case 
of Shake- 
speare is 
similar to 
- a : that of 
BUT HE 1S AFFECTED By IT” Homer. He 
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knew his own where he saw it, and with 
the highest purpose proceeded to take it. 
He was simply the editor of the greatest 
literature of the world. From material al- 
ready in existence he epitomized his mar- 
velous creations, and was great enough to 
piece out their imperfections with his 
thoughts. He turned the accomplishments 
of an age into an hour glass for the benefit 
of all ages to come, and was reviled for 
his work. One of the few things recorded 
about Shakespeare by his contemporaries 
is that he was a plagiarist. But what if 
Marlowe or Bacon wrote the tragedies at- 
tributed to Shakespeare? And what if the 
comedies were 
simply plots 
worked over for 
him by wits who 
worked for 
money enough 
to get them out 
of the spunging 
house? And 
what if these 
works were sim- 
ply shaped for 
the stage by 
that great stage 
manager, is the 
world’s debt to 
him any the 
less? By his 
methods he created a demand for great 
writing, greater than any one man could 
write, so he made all the knowledge and 
beauty of both past and present pay tribute 
to him. And a man great enough to do such 
a thing was great enough to have great 
thoughts of his own, with the result that 
the higher critics can never separate the 
thefts frbm the original matter. Naturally, 
the little people like Greene, who found 
this literary Rockefeller absorbing the ideas 
they had fenced in and called their own, 
raised an outcry against him and denounced 
him as a dramatic trust-builder. But the 
work Shakespeare did he left to all the 
world as freely as he had received it. For 
the labor he put on it he got the profit that 
enabled him to make a will and have a 
second-best bedstead, and was satisfied with 
that. No doubt if he could return to the 
world to-day he would be very much sur- 
prised to see that he has been given’ any 
special credit for his Work. He received the 
knowledge, beauty, poetry and wisdom con- 
tained in those wonderful plays from all the 
world, and to all the world he returned them 
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without claim or vanity. He was too great 
to think himself great enough to write the 
plays by his unaided powers, and so he made 
no claim for them. 

And assuredly there is now an opportunity 
for another piece of work equal to that of 
Shakespeare and Homer. Since the last 
great work has been performed the world 
has undergone many changes. Science has 
changed the face of the globe, and the hab- 
its of its peoples. These changes have given 
birth to new ideas, and new discoveries have 
been made, but as yet the fairy tales of sci- 
ence have not been expressed adequately. 
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called a hireling thief of the theatrical trust, 
and will probably be sued for stealing from 
plays he never read. His path will be thorny, 
but if he fulfills his mission sanely and well 
he will be great enough to enjoy his work 
and despise his enemies. When they are for- 
gotten, and their works descended to dust, 
some‘one will then discover him, and he will 
be hailed as the great literary man for whom 
the world was waiting, and whom it did not 
recognize when he arrived. 

At the present time the great trouble with 
literature is that those who are most osten- 
tatious in connection with it have really 

nothing to do with the 












Since Shakespeare’s day 
a new world has been (— 


conquered and _ peopled 

with nations that are 

now indigenous. And # 
these nations are still 
without their supreme 
poem simply because of 
the eighth command- 
ment. People have it 
impressed on their minds 
by shallow writers that 
it is wrong to use an 
idea, thought, phrase, 
situation, plot or any 
other thing that has 
been used before, with 
the result that men who 
might have been com- 
petent to produce the 
literary masterpiece for 
which the new world is 
waiting, have been de- 
terred from doing their 
manifest duty. But 
there is a growing feel- 
ing that proprietary 
rights in thoughts can- 





art. It is well known 
that every man worth 
the name does at least 
two things. If he is a 
money-maker he sails a 
yacht on the side, if an 
Englishman he writes 
letters to the papers, 
if an opera singer he 
draws a fabulous salary 
and gives unsolicited 
testimonials to proprie- 
tors of patent medicines. 
And it happens in many 
cases that what a man 
professes as his calling 
is not by any means the 
significant thing he does. 
Thus we find that while 
many profess to practice 
the art of literature, 
they raise whiskers or 
hair on the side, and the 
really significant thing 
they do is raising whisk- 
ers or hair, or both. 











not be maintained, and 
when the man who is 
sufficiently great to do 
this great work at last arrives he can go 
ahead and do it. Of course his work will 
not be appreciated until long after he is 
dead, but he will not care, for he will 
know that the work is not his any more than 
any other man’s, but part of the heritage 
of the race. Of course he will be exposed 
in the Bookman by the indefatigable Profes- 
sor Peck, and called to time in the Critic by 
Miss Gilder. The Sun will probably say dis- 
agreeable things about his use of the split 
infinitive, and little carping souls everywhere 
will try to nail him to the cross. If he 
chooses the drama as his medium he will be 
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ents of the Vandyke 
beard or the Samson 
locks without making 
any claim in that direction. But the diffi- 
culty is that they almost to a man make 
great claims regarding literature, and only 
the most discerning and fearless critics are 
able to brush them aside and give them 
their due. These capillary marvels always 
try to sully as much truth as possible with 
their own individuality, and then lay claim 
to immortal fame because of what they 
have done. Now, this is one of the most 
absurd things in the world, and yet many 
foolish people concede to them what they 
claim, and help the publishers to pay them 
great royalties. But when the great plagiar- 
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ist comes he will rescue from the scribblings 
of these whiskered gentry every truth they 
have discovered or rediscovered and ap- 
propriated. There is nothing new under the 
sun, and no one will know this better than 
the great plagiarist. What is true to-day 
must have been true in the beginning, and 
it will be true until the end. Therefore no 
one can have property rights in truth, and 
to rescue it from the stain of personality 
and show it forth in its purity will be to 
confer a blessing on all future genera- 
tions. When you come to think of it, how 
absurd it is to allow any phrase or sentence 
to become the property of any writer. It 
would be just as reasonable to allow a 
man to have words copyrighted, and indeed 
there are cases where this almost seems to 
have been done. One never sees the word 
‘*incarnadine’’ without feeling as if it had 
been stolen from Shakespeare. Now, would 
it not be absurd if every word in the lan- 
guage should be used with such distinctive 
force by some author that no one else would 
be allowed to employ it without fencing it 
off with quotation marks? And, anyway, why 
is literature the only art that is cursed with 
quotation marks? A painter can use a scheme 
of composition or color effect without put- 
ting quotation marks around it, and giving 
credit. Indeed, it is impossible for him to 
give credit beyond allowing the critics to 
say that he belongs to the school of this or 
that great painter, and in saying this. the 
critic simply accuses him of plagiarizing 
from the master. But if one of these imita- 
tive artists or sculptors should become as 
honest as we are in the habit of expecting 
literary men to be, what would be the re- 
sult? How would a statue look with quota- 
tion marks around the torso, the Grecian 
nose, and the Trilby foot? An orator might 
perhaps acknowledge his quotations by hold- 
ing up two fingers 

7 on each side of his 
73938: mouth, but how 
about a musician? 
His fingers are 
constantly oc- 
cupied. But al- 
though the other 
arts are free-from 
this handicap, 
people still insist 
that every girl 
who is divinely 
tall and more than 
divinely fair shall 
be so described 
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in quotation 
marks. Hon- 
esty is a kind 
of literary in- 
flammation that 
makes the 
pages of Mr. 
Andrew Lang 
and the Rev. 
Newell Dwight 
Hillis break out 
with a rash of 
blackheaded 
quotation 
marks. Of 
course it is 
conceivable 
that for this 
honesty they 
will yet be 
awarded halos 
of quotation 
marks, though 
Mr. Hillis’ may 
be somewhat 
dim because he |y 
misquotes so (4 
brilliantly that 
he is not infre- HU 
quently origi- = (fenk Vereen ™ 
nal. DIVINELY TALL AND MORE 
But although THAN DIVINELY FAIR 
plagiarism has 
never been defended it has been widely 
practiced, and the excellent results have 
been applauded. Indeed the very eighth 
commandment, thou shalt not steal, was 
stolen by Moses from the laws of a mum- 
mified Pharaoh. But it is hard to make 
men realize that they can plagiarize with 
lofty motives. If only a few of our writers 
can be convinced of the truth of my con- 
tention the result will be a literary renais- 
sance equal to that of the time of Eliza- 
beth. Much excellent matter that is at 
present scattered in books doomed to ob- 
livion will be brought together and pre- 
served in compact and enduring form. Once 
in a while even the daily papers develop a 
thought that would be worth preserving if 
some supreme literary artist, broad-minded 
enough to steal effectively, would only help 
himself to the good things and offer them 
to the public in enduring form. We that 
have good wits have much to answer for that 
we allow so many bright ideas to sink into 
oblivion without making an effort to save 
them. Although this is pre-eminently an age 
of economy, we allow a great intellectual 
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leakage to go on constantly, 
simply because we are too 
honest to do our manifest 
duty. If I could but find 
a good thief, one that could 
steal well, a clever young 
thief of two and twenty or 
thereabout, I would under- 
take to develop him into a 
consummate genius. And, 
moreover, we never will 
have a literature worth 
while until we give up cod- 
dling our so-called great 
poets, novelists and dramat- 
ists. Such men may have 
some value in preparing the 
way for the master who will 
make our literature great, 
but too much attention has 
been paid to them. What 
the literature of the new 
world is in need of is a 












written. Romances have 
been lived that have been 
recorded by tyros in the art 
of writing, but up to the 
present we have little in 
our literature that is quali- 
fied to rank with the master- 
pieces of the old world. 
There are only four words 
in the eighth commandment, 
but they have had a more 
depressing influence on the 
development of literature 
than all the writings of all 
the critics. About once in 
every thousand years, how- 
ever, a man arises who dis- 
regards this command, and 
centuries after he is dead 
he is recognized asa genius. 
By that time his peculations 
have been forgotten, like 














DP DY—= those of the rich men of 
great plagiarist. There is | 14 ISS history, and he is enrolled 
a crying need for an intel- “TRUTH DISCOVERED” among the mighty of the 


lectual freebooter who will ° 
live on the territory he traverses and con- 
quer for us new realms of thought. We 
need imperialism in literature, and a mighty 
organizer who will crush relentlessly the 
petty scribblers whose names are now being 
flashed by clever advertising on the curtain 
of oblivion, behind whose blackness of dark- 
ness they must soon disappear forever. 
Great poems have been already prepared 
for in America, and there are thoughts 
scattered from Texas to Maine that if intel- 
ligently brought together would make an 
epic fit for this new world. Our strenuous 
life has developed crises and situations fit 
for any dramatist, and-some of them have 
been put on the stage with indifferent suc- 
cess, but the great drama has yet to be 
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earth. There may be an oc- 

casional higher critic who will dig up musty 
manuscripts and try to prove that the genius 
was in reality a plagiarist, but as far as the 
general public is concerned, they are as little 
interested to know where Homer got his 
bright ideas, or where Shakespeare got his 
plots and most effective scenes, as they are 
regarding the sources of the wealth of 
Croesus. No doubt there were’ people in 
his day who yelled, ‘‘Where did he get it?’’ 
and it is possible there was an investigation 
of his handling of the tribute paid to the 
Lydians by the Asiatic Greeks, although 
Lempriére has failed to make any mention 
of the fact. But that is another story. A 
gift for the higher thievery is the chief at- 
tribute of genius, and thievery is the strong- 
est force of progress. It is by calmly ap- 
propriating to our own use all the discov- 
eries of the past that we have reached 
our present exalted position. Critics of 
small calibre seem to think that they are 
doing a service to the world if they man- 
age to cast doubt on the performance of 
Tweedledum, and raise a suspicion that 
all his best work was stolen from Tweedle- 
dee. And their happiness knows no 
bounds if they are able to prove con- 
clusively that Hall Caine stole one of his 
finest passages from John Bunyan. But 
what is the world the better for their dis- 
covery? Has the amount of knowledge or 
beauty in it been increased? By no means. 
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People with a taste for Hall Caine have sim- 
ply had a chance to read something written 
by Bunyan, and for such a benefit they 
should be thankful. 

Of course I cannot see these things as lit- 
erary men do because I am not a literary 
man. But I look forward to the coming of a 
man not troubled with any bias of patriotism 
and having a passion for the planet rather 
than for any country, who will do things 
for the benefit of the race. He will see to 
it that international steps are taken to 
make it a criminal offense to associate one’s 
name with any great thought. Everything 
true or beautiful should belong to the race 
as a whole, and the truth should belong to 
whomsoever has the power to use it. 

A truth once discovered and made known 
to the world is like an altar flame in a tem- 
ple of a thousand mirrors. While the high 
priest of learning keeps it fed and burning 
each mirror will reflect its light, or, in other 
words, plagiarize from it. Each mirror will 
show a light equal to that on the altar, and 
yet it will lose nothing by these many thefts. 
Then why should we, whose minds are mir- 
rors reflecting all the discoveries of the 
past, permit any one to smother his light 


under a bushel and claim it as his own when 
we could all benefit by it without making 
him one jot the poorer? I recognize the 
truth of this so entirely that although I am 
perhaps the first to have discovered the high 
honesty of plagiarism I claim no credit for 
doing so, and publish my essay anonymous- 
ly. To try to immortalize one’s name by at- 
taching it to a great truth is no more sensi- 
ble than it would be to try to immortalize an 
express tag that had carried something val- 
uable to its destination. Try as I may I can- 
not lay the flattering unction to my vanity 
that I am deserving of any credit for what I 
am doing. The words I am pressing into 
service have been approved by good usage, 
their collocation has been sanctioned by the 
grammarians, and the thoughts I express 
with them are not original with me, but the 
outgrowth of thoughts | have received from 
others. Therefore, I can claim nothing but 
a certain industry and some editorial and 
critical ability—also the result of training 


-received from others—that enable me to ar- 


range these thoughts in readable form. Of 
course, the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
I approve of his getting paid for his manual 
labor and industry; but for nothing more 
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MOUNT RAINIER 
By HERBERT BASHFORD 


Like autumn leaves the years may fall upon 
His brow from off the ancient tree of Time, 
Yet will he tower above the dust and grime 

Of earth; the first pink petals of the dawn 

That bloomed into the flower of day; the wan 
And hesitating moon’s first skyward climb 
He viewed in silent majesty sublime; 

The fir proclaims him King; the great seas fawn 
And weave fair garlands at his feet; each stream 
Salutes with flashing sword; the wildest storm 

That beats against his massive breast ne’er mars 

The deep serenity of his white dream. 

At night how vaguely grim his awful form 
High-looming in God’s wilderness of stars! 
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A PRAYER 
By ARTHUR HENRY 


Come soul of mine, and with thy heavenly wings 
Bear me away, if for a single breath, 
From this strange land of human hungerings, 


Through which I pass through mysteries to death. 


Oh, soul of mine, with countenance serene, 
Come sit with me, if for a single hour, 

Nor let a shape of earth intrude between; 
Protect me from its melancholy power. 


And still I pray thee, loving soul of mine, 
Whose eyes illumined with a heavenly light 
See all around thee only what’s divine, 


For whom there is no darkness in the night, 


No dreariness in winter and no grief 
In disappointed passions, still I pray 

That thou wilt walk with me this journey brief 
And be my close companion all the way. 














Sa 


—— 








THAT ABOUT 


RS. HORNBAKER looked out of her 

window and called to her daughter: 

‘‘Laury, there’s Dr. Avery. Run out 
and ask him how Mrs. Moots is. Don’t go 
bareheaded. You are the foolishest child. 
Here, take my old broché shawl.’’ 

After a little, Mrs. Hornbaker went quiet- 
ly into the front room and curled the edge 
of the window shade just enough to let her 
see Laura still talking to the young man in 
the buggy. He was carrying on a lively con- 
versation. Every time the little brown mare 
that hated to stand still in the cold would 
start to go, he would stop her. Laura had 
her shaw! pulled tight over her head, her 
shoulders hunched up and her hands tucked 
into her armpits. She swayed her weight 
from one foot to the other. It was cold in 
the parlor, and once or twice Mrs. Horn- 
baker started for the warm sitting-room, but 
it was only the little brown mare that was 
minded to end the conversation. Finally the 
doctor seemed to come to his senses and 
note that Laura was shivering. He ordered 
her into the house and drove off, looking 
back until he got around the corner of Chil- 
licothe street. Laura ran up the front walk 
witha fine pretense of not watching anybody 
from the angle of her eye, but she knew as 
well as Dr. Avery when Lear’s house came 
between her and the buggy. 

Mrs. Hornbaker seemed not to have stir- 
red, but Laura knew well enough that her 
mother had been watching, and her mother 
knew that she knew. Both played out their 
little comedy. Laura spread her hands to the 
stove and shuddered ‘‘Wooh!’’ before she 
took off her shawl and threw it on the ma- 
chine. Then, as she drew a chair up to the 
stove to warm her feet, Mrs. Hornbaker 
hitched her rocking-chair over, too, merely 
to be 1.2ar her while she talked. 

‘‘He says Abel Horn’s going to play the 
hero in the ‘Drummer-boy of Shiloh.’ ”’ 

**The which ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that war play the Company K boys 
are getting up. He’s to be Lide Burgott’s 
lover.’ 

‘*Huh!’’ sneered the mother. ‘‘He won’t 


LAURA 
By EUGENE 


HORNBAKER 
WOOD 


have to practice up much. How long’s he 
ben goin’ with her now? The idy o’ him 
playin’ hero! He’ll play Whaley. The little 
runt! Is’pose he’ll wear a wig to cover up 
his baldness. ”’ 

**Oh, well, he’s Abel Horn, you know,’’ 
said Laura, philosophically. ‘‘It is his na- 
ture to. You might know he’d jam in to be 
first and foremost in everything. I believe 
in my soul he’d ask Gabriel on the Resurrec- 
tion Morning to lend him his trumpet to 
blow on a while.”’ 

‘*Laura!’’ 

‘“‘He would. And he’d get it, too. I don’t 
know what possesses the men to let him ride 
over ’em the way he does unless it is that 
they are all as gone gumps as he is.’’ 

‘*How’d the doctor say Mrs. Moots was ?’’ 

‘‘Why, he said she might live through the 
night.’’ 

“‘Mercy! Why, the poor thing!’’ 

““Oh, I don’t know!’’ answered the un- 
feeling Laura, ‘‘as they’s any call to pity 
her. She’s going where there’ll be no Amzi 
Moots. I should think she’d say, ‘Welcome 
death!’ after living with that old skinflint 
for eleven years.”’ 

‘*Now, Laury, you oughtn’t to talk that 
way about your neighbors. ”’ 

‘*Well, ma, you know as well as I do that 
he’s the meanest man in Logan County. Dr. 
Avery says that if he had been called sooner 
he might have saved her, but he says she 
don’t seem to have any vitality. I told him 
she hadn’t had enough to eat for eleven 
years, and what could he expect? He says 
that Moots tried to. get him to agree that 
the whole thing, medicines and all, shouldn’t 
come to more than fifteen dollars.’’ 

‘*Why, Laura Hornbaker!’’ 

‘*Ain’t he the stingiest ? Laws! I wouldn’t 
marry Amzi Moots if he was the last man on 
earth !’’ 

**You like Dr. Avery pretty well, don’t 
you?’’ 

Laura could not have heard her, for she 
went right on: ‘‘Moots won’t even hire 
anybody to cook the victuals or help wait 
on her and look after Luella. The doctor 
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says the house just looks like distraction. 
Mrs. Lucius Lybrand was in yesterday awhile, 
he says. He wanted Moots to hire a trained 
nurse, but he says the man looked like he 
was death-smit at the idea of spending so 
much money.”’ 

‘‘What else was you and the doctor talk- 
ing about so long ?’’ 

**Oh, he was telling me about his prac- 
tice.’’ 

‘**T guess he hain’t got much of a one.’ 

‘He says he’d do right well if people was 
to pay him what they owed. He says he’d 
be all out of debt and have consid’able over. 
You know he borrowed money to study on 
up to Cleveland. He says 
there’s more’n three hundred 
dollars of his outstanding. He 
says it seems like people wait 
till the last day in the after- 
noon to pay the doctor.’”’ 

‘“‘Your pa says it’s awful 
hard to get folks to settle up 
their grocery bills, too,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Hornbaker, who 
came to this topic with the 
vivid interest one has in a 
chronic ailment. ‘‘I declare | 
don’t know what we’re going 
to do. I don’t see how your 
pa can pay off that mortgage 
on the house. Your pa was 
very good about it. Hedidn’t , 
urge me any. I didsay 4 
that come what might, let go 
what must, I’d never put a 
mortgage on the house after 
1 bought it with that $3,400 
that pap willed me. . . . But 
when .he was so pushed for 
money, and it looked as if the 
grocery would have to go up, | 
just kind of had to let him borrow that 
2,200 and give the mortgage as security 
.... Your pa was very good about it, 
though. . . And now it’s as much as he 
can do to meet the interest. . And if 
they was to foreclose, I don’t know what on 
earth we’d do. . . . And there’s that note 
of Rosenthal’s, that’ll be comin’ due before 
long il 

‘*Well, I just get real provoked at pa 
sometimes,’’ burst in Laura. ‘‘He won’t let 
me do anything and i 

““You mustn’t talk that way about your 
pa,’’ reproved Mrs. Hornbaker. ‘‘ You know 
he don’t believe in girls working out. Yes, 
yes, | know it ain’t the same as goin’ into 
somebody else’s kitchen, but he thinks it is. 
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“Amzi Moots." 
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And I don’t know what I’d-do without you, 
now that I’m so poorly. We’d have to keep 
a girl, and her board and wages’d come to 
more’n what you could make. + And laws! I 
don’t want any of ’em round under foot. 
Lazy, triflin’ things!’’ 

*‘It ain’t that, ma,’’ persisted Laura. 
‘It’s his not applying for a pension when 
he might just as well’s not.”’ 

**Well, Laury, you know how he is about 
that. You know he says as long as he’s able 
to work he ain’t goin’ to live off 0’ charity.”’ 

“‘Tehk!’’ clicked Laura in despair. ‘‘I do 
think a man is the biggest f-double-o-l. Ev- 
ery last one of them has got some cranky 
notion or other in his head. 
Why, looky here. Old man 
Frizzell, the President of the 
National Bank, that never had 
a day’s sickness in his life, and 
never went a step nearer to the 
war than Camp Chase, drafted 
at that, and just wallerin’ in 
money—drawin’ a pension just 
the same. And here’s pa, that 
fought all through—I declare 
I just get heartsick sometimes 
when I see him down at the 
store working so hard, getting 
up them barrels of sugar is 

“Now, I told him to let 
Rote do that,’’ interrupted her 
mother. 

“Yes. Well. You get Ku- 
rotus Smith to do any hard 
work if you can. He’s another 
one of yourmen. Laziest mor- 
tal that ever drew the breath 
of life! I’m just - going to 
take charge of this pension 
business myself. I’m _ going 
down to see Mr. Lovejoy about 
it to-morrow morning, and when it comes 
to having pa examined, I’m going to get 
Dr. Avery to do it and just keep at pa till 
he gives in.”’ 

“*T don’t know; your pa is very firm.”’ 

‘*You mean, he can be mulish like all the 
men when you corner ’em, and they know 
they’re wrong and won’t give in. I'll get 
‘around him all right. You see if I don’t.”’ 

‘*T s’pose you think your Dr. Avery is jist 
perfection,’’ sniffed Mrs. Hornbaker. 

**Oh, hush up about Dr. Avery. He’s as 
big a fool as the rest of them, if all was 
known.”’ Yet in her heart—but who knows 
what’s in a woman’s heart? 

There was a silence, and then Mrs. Horn- 
baker, who from thinking of Dr. Avery had 
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“*Aha! I see old Moots is cuttin’ you out, Doc.’ 


gone on to thinking of Lucy Moots, said: 
‘*T reckon we'd ought to go over there after 
we get the supper dishes washed up.’’ 

‘Why, what are you talking about?’’ de- 
manded Laura, sharply turning on her moth- 
er. ‘‘We don’t know his people at all.’’ 

‘‘Why, what are you talking about?’’ re- 
torted her mother. ‘‘I’ve knowed Lucy Hd- 
wards ever since she was a little girl.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Laura. ‘‘ All right.’ 

Laura Hornbaker and her mother were so 
close akin mentally that often after a long 
silence one would say something which was 
just what the other was thinking of. But it 
wasn’t so this time. 


Il. 


Two months after Mrs. Moots’ funeral, 
Minuca Centre was still talking about the 
way Almeda Edwards, who married Jim 
Hetherington after she couldn’t get Amzi 
Moots, was acting. Word had been sent to 
her at six in the morning that she must 
come right away if she wanted to see her 
sister alive. She got to the house at half- 
past ten; she said she didn’t get her house- 


” 


work done before. She was so sorry she had 


not seen Lucy alive, and wanted to know if 
she was resigned to go, and if she had said 
anything about that cameo pin that used to 
belong to their mother. (Everybody said she 
was the one that ought to have got Moots; 
then there would have been a pair of them.) 
Moots wanted her to take little Luella to 
raise, but when she found out that Lucy 
hadn’t left her the cameo pin, she wouldn’t. 
So Moots got an old woman from the county 
house to look after the child and take care 
of the house. All she cost him was her board 
and keep. She was what they called, ‘‘kind 
of be-addled,’’ harmless enough, though 
when anybody knocked at the door she would 
always grab up the poker and greet the vis- 
itor with, ‘‘ You let me alone and I’]] let vou 
alone.”’ 

It made Laura feel so sorry for poor little 
Luella that she had the child come over to 
her house when there was no school. Luella 
had never had a doll, and when Laura gave 
her the one she had kept from her own girl- 
hood days Mrs. Hornbaker cried to see the 
look that came into the little thing’s eyes as 
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she took it into her arms and went to play 
‘‘keep house’’ out in the grape arbor with a 
few broken pieces of crockery. 

_Mr. Moots always came after her and 
asked every time, ‘‘Has she been a bother 
to you?’’ and Laura always told him she was 
more of a comfort than a bother, for a 
quieter and more affectionate child never 
lived than Luella Moots. She would twine 
her arms around Laura’s neck and say, ‘‘I 
love you jist ’e same as if you was my own 
ma. I woosh’t you was my own ma, don’t 
you? Oh, looky, Aunty Hornbaker! How 
red Wally’s gettin’ ’round her neck! Yes, 
and on her face, too. What makes you get 
so red, Wally ?’’ 

People talked about it, and that made 
Laura and her mother feel a little uneasy, 
but what could they do? They couldn’t tell 
Luella she mustn’t come any more, could 
they? It would break her heart, and besides, 
they liked to have her. Mr. Hornbaker al- 
most always had a stick of candy in his 
pocket for her, and would hold her by the 
hour and tell her stories about a little curly 
dog named Pino he had when he was a little 
boy. If Luella came, then her father would 
have to call for her. Mrs. Hornbaker simply 
would not have old Jane Ann about the 
place. Once she came, and when Mrs. Horn- 
baker went to the back door, old Jane Ann 
grabbed up the hatchet they chopped kin- 
dlings with and muttered, ‘‘ You let me alone 
and Ill let you alone. I come for Luella.’’ 
Mrs. Hornbaker didn’t get over it all that 
evening, but shook like she had a hard chill. 
So Amzi Moots had to call for Luella, and 
folks might talk if it did them any good. 

One day Mr. Hornbaker came home to 
dinner with, ‘‘Who do you s’pose I seen 
a-prancin’ down Main street, as large as 
life, all diked out in a new suit and a plug 
hat and a red necktie, steppin’ as high as a 
blind horse ?’’ 

‘“‘Laws, I do’ 
*“Who?”’ 

“*Amzi Moots!’ 

**Good land! Oh, pa, you’re foolin’!’’ 
doubted Mrs. Hornbaker. 

‘*Amzi Moots, I tell you. 
tail over the dashboard. 
take notice.”’ 

‘‘He better let his poor wife get good and 
cold first,’’ observed Laura, somewhat 
sourly. 

‘*] kind o’ mistrust he has his eye on you, 
Wally,’’ teased Mr. Hornbaker, using the 
nickname little Luella had given her. 

‘*Huh! He better not.’’ 
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know, said his wife. 


Head up and 
He’s beginnin’ to 
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**Well, now, Laura, if he was to come 
a-castin’ sheep’s eyes at you——-”’ 

“Quit now!”’ 

**And tellin’ you how much he loved you, 
and would you take the place of his dear 
companion———’’ 

“Quee-yut, pa!” 

‘*And be a mother to little Luella and for 
you to not pay no attention to that young 
whiffet of a Doe Avery ——’”’ 

**QUEE-YUT-TA! Ma, can’t you make 
him stop ?’’ 

**Better to be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s sla In the playful scuffle 
that followed Mr. Hornbaker got a crumb 
crosswise and began coughing so hard that 
they all sobered down in a moment, fearful 
that his old wound might break out. Dr. 
Avery had told mother and daughter, after 
the examination, that Mr. Hornbaker would 
have to be very careful of himself. 

**Oh, dear me!’’ he sighed, after he had 
got his breath back, ‘‘if they don’t hurry up 
with that there pension o’ yours, Laura, I’m 
afraid your poor old pappy won’t get much 
good of it.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think you ought to tease me 
about old Moots that way.”’ 

‘“*He’s not old, Laura,’’ corrected her 
mother. ‘‘He told me he had all his own 
teeth, and he’s not a day over fifty-three. 
I’m sure you might do worse’n to marry a 
steady man like Mr. Moots. Well off he is, 
too.”’ 

‘*M-yes,’’ admitted her father. ‘‘Means 
to stay so, too.’’ 

**And little Luella just loves the ground 
you walk on,’’ persisted her mother. 

**Good land, ma! Do you think I’d marry 
that old coot?”’ 

‘**Tut-tut, Laura! What kind of talk is 
that about your neighbors? It ain’t pretty a 
bit. If he comes to see you, I want you to 
treat him like a lady.’”’ , 

**He’s no lady; he ain’t hardly a- 

**You know what I mean. Now I want you 
to behave yourself.”’ 

That very evening who should appear but 
Mr. Moots in all the splendor described by 
Mr. Hornbaker, leading little Luella by the 
hand and inquiring if Miss Hornbaker would 
not be pleased to step down to Plotner’s 
with them and partake of some ice cream? 
Mr. Hornbaker’s jaw dropped, and his nose 
glasses fell off, but Mrs. Hornbaker was as 
cool as a cucumber and made answer: 
‘‘Why, yes. Laury, go get your things on,’’ 
before that young woman could say, aye, 
yes or no. She gave one rebellious look at 
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“Her mother followed and found her crying.”’ 


her mother and then consented for the sake 
of little Luella. 

Mr. Hornbaker waited till he heard the 
gate latch click behind them, and then he 
said, ‘‘ Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!’’ 

**T don’t see anything strange in Laury’s 
being asked out,’’ replied Mrs. Hornbaker, 
primly. 

‘“‘Why, of course not, but Amzi Moots 
buyin’ ice cream! G for jerks! And yit they 
talk about the age o’ miracles a-bein’ past !’’ 

Laura met Dr. Avery just outside Plot- 
ner’s, and, as she told her mother after- 
wards, she thought she would sink through 
the sidewalk. Her mother said she didn’t see 
why. Dr. Avery was abashed, too; it hadn’t 
occurred to him that Moots might be in the 
running. He hadn’t recovered his self-re- 
spect when he went into Josh Riddle’s a lit- 
tle later to buy a cigar. Josh said: ‘‘Aha! 
I see old Moots is cuttin’ you out, Doc.’’ 

**Cuttin’ me out with who?’’ Dr. Avery 
asked, with apparent indifference. 

‘‘Why, Laura Hornbaker. I seen Moots 
takin’ her and his little girl into Plotner’s 
awhile ago to treat ’em to ice cream. I 
reckon they had one dish an’ three spoons.’’ 

The physician said, ‘‘Huh!’’ and walked 
out with much dignity. He did not choose 
to continue the conversation. Josh winked 
at the two Longenecker boys, who had stop- 


ped playing the mandolin when Josh went 
behind the counter. It was all over Minuca 
Centre the next day about Moots cutting 
Doc Avery out. Emerson may be correct 
about all the world loving the lover, but at 
the Centre it was the best ‘‘rig’’ you could 
get on a fellow to find out that he was in 
love. 

Mr. Moots, having made a beginning, saw 
no need of making an ending just yet. He 
took her to ‘‘East Lynne’’ and the Mrs. H. 
M. Smith concert company. He told her he 
thought she sang full as well as Mrs. Smith. 
Laura had taken three terms of Prof. Mi- 
netti, and was the only paid member of St. 
Paul’s M. E. choir. She got $50 a year, and 
a dollar for every funeral. Mr. Moots ap- 
preciated good music. Almost his only weak- 
ness was for ‘‘The Bluebells of Scotland.’’ 
Once he cried when she sang it. It put him 
so in mind of his mother. It was such a fa- 
vorite of hers. To tell the truth, the worst 
thing about Moots was his appalling stingi- 
ness, and he seemed to have laid that aside 
as one puts off a garment. When Dr. Avery 
tried to outstay him, it was always Mr. 
Moots that asked if the doctor would not 
favor the company with a little music. He 
told Laura he thought the doctor had a right 
nice tenor voice, light, of course, but, my! 
how sweet! Sometimes you’d think it was a 

















lady singing. Mr. Moots sang bass him- 
self. 

He was not obtrusive in his courtship, 
only persistent. He was thoroughly depend- 
able. From being resigned to his coming, 
Laura grew to expect it and to look for- 
ward to a day when a question should be 
asked of her by him. 

‘*What shall I do? What shall I do?’’ she 
asked of her mother. 

‘“‘Why, Laury, child,’’ her mother an- 
swered, ‘‘I don’t see as there’s any call for 
you to do anything. Has he said anything 

et?”’ 

‘Well, no; nothing in particular. He 
kind o’ hints about getting his house re- 
painted and papered, and what color had he 
better have it, and how lonesome it is for 
Luella with nobody to take care of her but 
old Jane Ann, and how fond Luella is of me 
and—and all like that.’”’ 

‘‘Nothin’ more’n hintin’, I s’pose?’ 

‘“No, but it’s pretty plain hinting.”’ 

‘‘He’s never asked you right out if you’d 
be a mother to Luella, has he ?’’ 

‘**Not right out.”’ 

**Guess you better wait till he does. Doc- 
tor said anything ?’’ 

‘‘No’m; nothing in particular. He kind 
o’ hints, too. Says how lonesome he is.”’ 

‘Why, he’s got a mother and a sister.’ 

“Yes; but he says that’s different.’’ 

“‘Does, eh? Ain’t asked you if you’d be 
his companion? No; I s’pose not.’’ 

“‘Not yet.’’ There was a long silence. 
‘He says collections are so bad.”’ 

This was like speaking of indigestion to a 
dyspeptic. ‘‘Laws! I don’t know what will 
become of us. There’s that mortgage and 
that note of Rosenthal’s, the wholesale man. 
Mr. Lovejoy say why the pension didn’t 
come ?’’ 

‘*He says there is always more or less de- 
lay about such things. So much red tape, he 
says.”’ 

*‘Don’t-you like Mr. Moots ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, kind 0’.”’ 

‘Your pa says he guesses Dr. Avery was 
pretty gay when he was up to Cleveland 
studying medicine.’’ A long pause. 

‘‘Well, ma, I tell you what. If I marry 
that old skeezicks, I’m going to have ten 
dollars a week to run the house on. That’s 
got to be in black and white. Now. He ain’t 
going to starve me to death.’ 

Though she knew the question was com- 
ing, when it did come, she was speechless. 
At four-and-twenty it is hard to let the head 
rule the heart. Maybe, after all, the heart 
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has the more wisdom‘at that age. Mr. Moots 
was very nice about it. He said she might 
want to think it over. .As she still sat silent, 
he went on to tell her that he had happened 
into the bank the other day and had learned 
about the mortgage. While he knew that 
nothing could make up for the loss of such 
a daughter—though it wouldn’t be losing 
her, because she would be only four squares 
away from them—still, it would be a com- 
fort to her pa and ma to know that their 
home was safe and that their daughter had 
saved it for them. And then, as a man who 
has looked too long over a precipice casts 
himself headlong, she said ‘‘Yes,’’ and he 
kissed her. 

After he had gone she said to her mother: 
**] hope you’re satisfied now,” and- ran up 
to her room. Her mother followed and found 
her crying. She stroked the girl’s hair and 
tried to tell her how well she had done, the 
doc hadn’t asked her, anyway. Maybe he 
hadn’t meant to; from all she could learn he 
was pretty wild, and Mr. Moots was a good, 
steady man, and 

*‘Oh, hush up!’’ snapped Laura. ‘‘You 
don’t think I’m going to back out of it now. 
I want to be alone.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Wally ?’’ asked 


Mr. Hornbaker when his wife came down 


stairs. 

‘*Mr. Moots has asked her and she told 
him ‘Yes.’ She’s kind of unstrung, | guess.”’ 

Mr. Hornbaker looked troubled. ‘‘I thought 
her and the doctor was all so thick.”’ 

‘*Oh, the doctor! I guess she’d find when 
it come to payin’ the meat man the doctor 
wouldn’t be much account. He’s head over 
heels in debt now, and his mother and sister 
to keep. Love’s a nice thing in the story 
books, but what’s wanted is a good pro- 
vider.’’ 

‘*Amzi Moots ain’t noways celebrated for 
bein’ that,’’ Mr Hornbaker observed. 

‘*He’ll find Laura’s no Lucy Edwards, 
weak as water. She’ll spunk up to him. She 
can manage him. I don’t think much 0’ 
young doctors anyways. They know too much 
about people’s insides, and I don’t think it’s 
very nice. Rob graves and cut folks up is 
all they like to do. Then George never goes 
to church. And you said yourself he was 
pretty gay when he was up to Cleveland.’’ 

‘*Oh, get out! I didn’t, either. No more’n 
what any fellow is. They ain’t a speck of 
onriness in George Avery. Why look how 
nice he is to his mother and his sister, and 
how hard he has worked to get himself 
ahead. Why, he was the honor man of his 
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class, and he’s the best doctor in Minuca 
Centre, young as he is, Why, he’s the pick 
0’ the town.’’ : 

‘‘Huh!’’ doubted Mrs. Hornbaker. ‘‘Mr. 
Moots has bought the mortgage and is go- 
ing to give it to Laury for a wedding pres- 
ent.”’ 

Mr. Hornbaker was dumb. 

The next evening after that Laura came 
in from the side porch all excited. ‘‘Moth- 
er!’? she gasped. ‘‘There’s George in the 
buggy, and I do believe he’s coming to take 
me out riding !’’ 

‘‘Well, honey,’’ said her mother; placid- 
ly, ‘‘you’ll just have to ask him to excuse 
you.”’ 

‘*But what’ll I tell him if he asks me why 
not?’ 

‘‘Why, tell him you’re engaged to be 
married to Mr. Moots.’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother! I can’t, I can’t.’’ 

‘*Well, Laury, you’ll have to. It’s so, and 
it’ll have to be known sometime. Might as 
well be now as any other time. Tell him 
now, don’t get to cryin’ and go in there 
with your eyes as red as Pharaoh’s.”’ 

Being in the sitting-room, which was next 
to the parlor, Mrs. Hornbaker could not 
help hearing Dr. Avery when he got to talk- 
ing loud and excited. 

‘*You sold yourself! You sold yourself! 
That’s what you did!’’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, you 
are just like the rest of them. Lead a fel- 
low on to think they’re angels out of heaven 
and then sell out to the highest bidder. And 
I was going to ask you to be Do you 
know what you are? I know. I know what 
you are. You’re just as bad as Lou Don- 
heimer. That’s all she ‘i 

Mrs. Hornbaker flung the door open. 
‘“You get!’ she menaced. ‘‘You get right 
out of that door! Right now! You dare to 
talk to my daughter that way! You dare! 
Compare her to such a creature! If you ever 
open your head to speak to Laura again, I'll 
have you horsewhipped. Don’t you talk to 
me! You ’ She was so choked with 
rage she could say no more, but advanced 
toward him, her forefinger like a pistol. He 
backed out of the house and down the front 
walk. Two or three people passing stopped 
to listen and to look. ‘‘You ever speak to 
her again, and I’ll have you horsewhipped !”’ 
she shouted as the humbled physician drove 
off. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Mrs. Hornbaker? 
What did he do?’”’ asked Josh Riddle. 

‘Oh, go on about your business!’’ she 
snapped and went into the house. 


, 
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‘‘Now you see,’’ she said to Laura, ‘‘now 
you see what kind of a man your doctor is. 
Don’t you mind saying to me that he was as 
big afool as.the rest, if all was known? 
Well, now you know.’’ 

‘*But it’s so, mother,’’ sobbed Laura. ‘‘1 
I am what he said I was.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Laura, Laura, you’re enough to try 
the patience of a-saint.’’ 


Ill. 


That winter the Company K boys got up 
the cantata of ‘‘Esther, the Beautiful 
Queen.’’ It was notable for many things, 
not the least being that for once there was 
something going on that Abel Horn was not 
head man in. Mordecai, the leading part, is 
written for a tenor, and Abel sang bass. - He 
finally consented to play Haman, with the 
stipulation that he might introduce ‘‘The 
Heart Bowed Down.’’. Charley Pope, who 
got the whole thing up and played the piano, 
said, ‘‘All right.”’ The first night—-they 
gave it two nights to crowded houses, be- 
cause it was Scriptural—the first night, 
Abel cleared his throat, swelled out his 
chest, and took the center of the stage, but 
Charley Pope never let on. He went right 
ahead with the music cue for something 
else, and the others had to go on and Abel 
was crowded back. He glared at Charley all 
the time he was on, but Charley never saw 
him. He waited for Charley after the cur- 
tain came down, but that act Charley did 
not go back. He sat on the piano stool, 
chewing his jaws and occasionally smiling a 
very dry smile. Everybody else in Melodeon 
Hall saw Abel pull the curtain back and 
beckon to Charley. Everybody else won- 
dered what for. After the performance he 
declared to Abel that he had mislaid the 
music for the introduced number. 

‘*Aw, well, now, looky here,’’ said Abel, 
‘that’s too thin. You’ve played that for me 
too many times to need the notes. Anyhow, 
it’s a simple thing, just tum-ty-tum, TUM- 
ty-tum, tum-ty-tum, TUM-ty-tum.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ Charley told him. ‘‘I 
ain’t takin’ no chances in a reg’ lar opera. I 
got to have the score before me.”’ 

**Well, I’ll see ’at you have it to-morrow 
night. Pl look out for that. It won’t do to 
disappoint the pub Pr 

‘*All right,’’ said Charley, and clapped 
his hands. ‘‘Ladies, attention, please! Miss 
Harmount, will you—to-morrow night— 
Attention, please. ‘To-morrow night, won’t 
you all please remember where it goes, ‘la- 
lull-la-lee,’ that the altos have A flat against 
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the sopranos’ B flat? Some of you to-night 

I wish you’d go over it now. No, it’s ‘la- 
lull-la-lee.” Once again. That’s all right. 
Remember that to-morrow night. Oh, fine! 
Went fine! Yes, yes, Abel, run along now. 
I heard you.’’ 

The next night Abel cleared his throat, 
swelled his chest, took the center of the 
stage, and—Charley Pope went right on. 
The people wondered what made all the Per- 
sians snicker so. Even the heart-broken 
Jews were on the broad grin. Abel glared 
savagely at the musical director. After the 
performance he wanted to argue with Char- 
ley, who brusquely said, ‘‘Aw, go to grass! 
Where’s Josh Riddle? Say, Josh, tell me 
that about Laura Hornbaker.”’ 

The Company K boys had asked Laura to 
play Esther because she looked the part and 
had such a lovely voice. They had wanted 
Dr. Avery to be Mordecai, but knowing what 
had happened, were obliged to take Frank 
Hutsinpillar, who was even more stupid than 
the run of tenors, if such a thing can be. 
Even the indefatigable Charley Pope could 
not hammer the music into his head, and as 
an actor he promised to be awful. Just the 
week before the production he got mad 
about something and backed out. It looked 
as if the whole thing would have to be given 
up unless it could be arranged for Dr. Avery 
to sing the part. Charley Pope had gone 
over it with him, and was sure he could do 
it if——- The committee wanted Josh Riddle 
to negotiate the transaction, but remember- 
ing how he had been told to go on about his 
business, he enthusiastically declined. Then 
they put the job off on Charley Pope. He 
assumed such.a_ plunged-in-a-gulf-of-dark- 
despair expression that Mrs. Hornbaker felt 
sorry for the poor man, and consented to let 
Laura sing with Dr. Avery after Charley had 
shown her in the Bible that Mordecai was 
only Esther’s uncle. Charley went away 
radiant with hope and devising stage busi- 
ness for Mordecai that should be the limit of 
avuncular affection, while Mrs. Hornbaker 
comfortably reflected that Mr. Moots, from 
being Laura’s attendant at the rehearsals 
had graduated into the chorus. He could 
keep un eye on things, and besides, she was 
going to marry him in the month. 

Laura never looked at the doctor during 
the rehearsals, although they had to stand 
side by side to sing their duets. Once she 
dropped her score, and as he picked it up 
and gave it to her their hands touched. 
30th of them lost their breath control for a 
few bars. 
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The men hired their costumes from Colum- 
bus; the girls made their own. Abel Horn, 
being so short, a deép tuck had to be taken 
all around in his robe. The first dress re- 
hearsal he had to go around holding his 
gown up in front of him, so that he should 
not step on it. When he let go of it to hold 
up both hands to salute the king, it looked 
as if he were playing, ‘‘Ring-around-a-rosy, 
squat upon a posey.’’ Mr. Moots had a long 
yellow robe with wide sleeves, and a tall, 
peaked hat, with a tarban wound round it. 
It troubled Laura’s conscience that she could 
not look at him without wanting to laugh. 
He was to be her husband in three weeks, 
and a wife ought to respect her husband, 
but still 

She and Mordecai had to act out their 
parts that night. She had dreaded it, but 
when he came on in his sombre robes and 
flowing gray beard, carrying his long staff 
and looking so majestic, he seemed quite 
another person. 

**Now you stroke her hair,’’ said Charley 
Pope. ‘‘Tum-ty-tum. Now you kiss her 
forehead.’’ The chorus giggled hysterically. 
Rat-tat-tat! went Charley’s stick. ‘‘Ladies 
and gentlemen of the chorus will please 
preserve order. A leetle-—a leetle more so, 
doctor,’’ said Charley. ‘‘Now again, please. 
That’s better. .That’s good. Now the 
look, Miss Hornbaker. Ah, that’s elegant. 
Now: ‘Go thou unto the king.’ Your cue, 
doctor.’’ 

The chorus applauded the acting. They 
did not sense the tempest that. swept over 
the two. Maddened by the contact of her 
bare arms, Dr. Avery forgot himself. The 
chorus could not hear him mutter: ‘‘I love 
you! I love you! Oh, my God, how I love 
you!’’ nor feel the thrill of passion that 
quivered in his hand as it passed over her 
streaming hair. But she did. For them the 
look she turned an Mordecai was but simula- 
tion; for her, it was-—oh, what ineffable 
longing ! 

Her conscience made her more than com- 
monly gracious to Mr. Moots as they walked 
home that night. The red blood burned her 
face when she recalled the rehearsal. But 
she lingered over it in spite of herself. 
Still, when she met Dr. Avery in the street 
next day and bowed to him—she could do no 
less—-she passed on, though she could see 
that he made as if to stop, and she felt in 
her back that he had turned to look after 
her. She dreaded the first performance, and 
yet she longed for it, longed to thrill unaer 
the touch of his hand on her hair. Would he 
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“*To Elder Drown’s!’ commanded George.” 


say again—but, no, no, she must not think 
of that. 
IV. 

Melodeon Hall was on the third floor. The 
tiny dressing-rooms off the wings were 
enough for only a few of the principals. The 
others had to dress with the chorus in the 
rooms on the second floor, ladies in Judge 
Rodehaver’s law office, men in Henry Mil- 
ler’s. The hall between had a front stair on 
Columbus street and a back stair, leading 
up to the stage from Mad River street. The 
offices were locked up before the perform- 
ance so nobody could get in to steal the 
street clothes. 

Of the production the Logan County Re- 
publican said: ‘*We predict a glowing fu- 
ture for Minuca Centre’s talented young 
cantatrice, Miss Laura Hornbaker, who took 
the part of Esther. She was indeed queenly 
in her every act and move and added to her 
personal charms that of a loud and beauti- 
ful voice which has been trained for three 
terms by our esteemed fellow-townsman, 
Prof. Vincent Minetti, the accomplished or- 
ganist of St. Bridget’s R. C. Church.’’ 

The Examiner, which came out one day 
later, and ought to have had the news feat- 
ure of the production, but didn’t, said: 
‘‘Miss Laura Hornbaker, who assumed the 
role of Queen KHEsther, sang the morceaux 


alloted to her with sweetness and with pow- 
er. Her staccato passages were given with 
great purity and clearness, and both the 
coloratura and the legato movements were 
worthy of her excellent maestro, a true ex- 
ponent of the old Italian school of bel canto; 
we refer to our genial fellow-townsman, 
Prof. Vincent Minetti, the accomplished or- 
ganist of St. Bridget’s R. C. Church. Miss 
Hornbaker was especially fine in the scenes 
with Mordecai, ably portrayed by Dr. George 
P. Avery.”’ ° 

Hannigan wrote that himself. When he 
went down with Prof. Minetti to Slattery’s 
between the acts he was already at the stage 
where the English language seemed to him 
utterly inadequate as a means of expression. 
Minetti filled him up with musical phrases 
and other things, and this may explain how 
the news feature got nothing except this: 
‘“‘But for the unfortunate contretemps on 
the concluding evening, the whole event re- 
flected great credit on the musical abilities 
of our home talent.’’ 

The morning after the first night Mr. and 
Mrs. Hornbaker had meant to let Laura sleep 
late, but when the postman brought the let- 
ter announcing that at last the pension had 
been granted with back pay amounting to 
$2,600, they had to waken her and tell her 
the good news. 

‘‘Oh, Laura! The house is saved! the 
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house is saved!’’ cried Mrs. Hornbaker, the 
tears running down her face. ‘‘And your pa 
can pay off Rosenthal now. Oh! I am so 
happy!’ 

“*The house is saved, anyhow, isn’t it?’’ 
asked Laura, still a little dull with sleep. 

‘*T mean if anything should happen.”’ 

If anything should happen—— 

Mr. Hornbaker could not speak. He was 
choked with a throng of emotions. He sat 
on the bedside. Suddenly he got up and 
walked the floor. Yes, he was an old man 
now. He had always made a living for him- 
self and his family, and looked down on the 
dead-beats that lived off charity. But he 
was one of them himself now. A vague un- 
easiness came over him, a feeling that he 
had not done right by Laura in some way. 
He looked at her and saw how thoughtful 
she had suddenly become, how little jubilant 
over the success of her efforts. 

**T expect we better let Laura rest, moth- 
er. She’s pretty well tuckered. We got lots 
of time to talk this thing over.”’ 

Laura did not sleep. She lay staring at 
the ceiling. If she had only waited then she 
needn’t have sold herself. Yes, that was 
what it was, just as George said, regular 
bargain and sale to the highest bidder. She 
had made the agreement and she supposed 
she would have to keep her word. And yet 

She recalled the performance of the night 
before. As she kneeled at his feet with her 
hair let down, she had thrilled at the touch 
of his hand; she had waited to hear those 
passionate words, ‘‘I love you! Oh, my God! 
how I love you!’”’ but Avery had himself bet- 
ter in hand, and all the people were looking. 
And then she knew how her heart hungered 
to hear them. If she could only see him to 
talk to him; to tell him how she had always 
loved him, but he had not asked her; tell 
him about the mortgage and how Mr. Moots 
had put them under obligations—— _ Oh, if 
she could only back out of it now—— _ Col- 
lections were better now, her father said, 
and it might be so that George could—— 
Suppose he did ask her, what should she say ? 
Her face burned at the thought. 

All that day she was hardly herself. Her 
mother said: ‘‘ You better go out for a walk, 
Laura. You’re not looking very peart. I’m 
glad to-night’s the last of this staying up 
late and singing so much.’’ Laura said, 
**Yes,’’ but she wished it might go on for- 
ever, if only for the chance that once again 
she might hear him whisper, ‘‘1 love you!’’ 

She could not help herself, it seemed as 
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if she had to walk through Center street 
past the doctor’s office. She was ashamed 
that she should show she cared so much for 
aman. What would people say if they knew? 
What would Mr. Moots say? And poor little 
Luella? Even now she was calling Laura 
‘‘my new mamma.’’ Rebellion rose in her 
heart. She didn’t care! She couldn’t be 
sacrificing herself to other folks’ young 
ones when she might—she turned around 
quickly to see if anybody had overheard her 
secret imaginings. 

She tried not to seem to linger as she 
looked at the gold letters on the black sign. 
It seemed to her that Avery was the most 
beautiful name in the whole world. She tried 
to herself how ‘‘Mrs. Laura Avery’’ would 
sound. Then she tried ‘‘Mrs. Laura Moots.’’ 
Brrrr ! 

Kternity ended at last, and once more the 
time was evening ; the place, Melodeon Hall. 
Once more the piano jingled on the yon side 
of the canvas wall, which presently rose and 
disclosed the line of fire and the misty faces 
beyond it. Once more Haman strutted along 
with his retainers and hated Mordecai sit- 
ting in the gate. Once more the Jews, blink- 
ing in the bright light, bewailed Israel’s low 
estate. Once again she kneeled at Mor- 
decai’s feet, and he stroked her hair and 
bade her go unto the king and make suppli- 
cation for her people, defying all conven- 
tionalities. Once again she protested the 
danger, and still Mordecai insisted that it 
was her duty. The lines, ‘‘I’ll go unto the 
king, though not according to the law, and 
if I perish, I perish,’’ took on a new signifi- 
cance, personal, present. 

Between the acts the little stage hummed 
like a hive with the laughter of the ancient 
Jews and Persians. Abel Horn was declaim- 
ing against the injustice of Charley Pope, 
Josh Riddle, the stage manager, was boss- 
ing the job of moving the throne, all the 
boys and girls rattling away for the bare 
life. In this Babel, Laura and George sud- 
denly met face to face. It was as if a soli- 
tude surrounded them. He gazed at her 
fixedly. She opened her mouth to speak. 
The words stuck in her throat till she drove 
them out. She must tell him. 

“*‘George,’’ she said and stopped, scared 
at herself. What if he should not extend to 
her the golden sceptre? He took both her 
hands in his. 

‘It was true, what you said I was——’ 

‘‘Oh, my darling, I was crazy—I—I—but 
I did love you so, I do love you so!”’ 

She drew in a long, quivering breath. ‘‘I 
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want to say,’’ she persisted as if it were a 
task she had set herself, ‘‘I want to say 
that—it sounds so bold, but I must say it. 
‘If I perish, I perish,’ ’’ she quoted with a 
little smile. ‘‘It wasn’t because I didn’t-— 
didn’t like you. I always—but we were so 
worried about the house, and—Mr. Moots 
bought the mortgage, but we’ve got the 
pension now, and if you’ll forgive me——”’ 
“Oh, Laura !’’ 
‘“Wait.’? She eluded the arm that sought 
to embrace her. ‘‘And you never asked me 
“Task you now. Will you marry me”’’ 
She inclined her head. ‘‘Don’t, George, 
she whispered the second 
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clasp hands and murmur, ‘‘After the 
show.”’ 

Billy Reinhart meant to keep still as he 
was bid, and he only told one man in the 
strictest confidence, but presently the whole 
company buzzed with the news except two. 
Moots for obvious reasons was not told, and 
Abel Horn was notorious for not keeping a 
secret. The others hushed when he came 
near, but he finally cornered one man and 
said: ‘‘Look here, there’s a henon. What 
is it? Something about Doc Avery and 
Laura Hornbaker, isn’t it? Goin’ to run off 
and get married, ain’t they? Gosh! Won’t 
that s’prise old Moots! Where to? Canton, 

eh?’’ Any kind of a yarn 





after. ‘‘They’ll see you.”’ 
Much he cared. 

‘When shall it be? To- 
night ?”’ 

“Oh, no, oh, no! I 
couldn’t get ready.”’ 

‘‘Just excuse me for a 
moment.’’ With mascu- 
line masterfulness, he left [= 
her and whispered to an 
ancient Persian: ‘‘Billy! 
Jump into your street 
clothes and run over to 
Tom Moran’s, the county 
clerk, and 
get a marri- _- 
age license. 
Who for? 
For me and 
Miss Horn- 
baker. I’m 
twenty-eight 
and she’s | 
twenty-four. | 
Here’s a 
dollar. And 
say. See 
if Elder 
Drown’s at 
home. Keep 
still about 
it. Skip now. 
Oh, Laura! 
you make me 
the happi- 
est man on 
earth.”’ | 

“All down | 
for the third 
act!’’ cried 
Josh Riddle, 
and they 2s 
could only 




















“Josh Riddle appeared before the curtain....” 


— would do to tell Abel. ‘*On 
the ten-thirty. Well, how’s 
that? Sa-ay! Won’t old 
Moots be crazy? Oh, sure 
not. Oh, I wouldn’t let on 
for the world. Ain’t it 
great, though ?’’ 

Everybody said it was the 
greatest possible mistake to 

let Abel Horn get even a 

hint of it. The secret gnawed 

him like a consuming fire. 

He could not keep away 
from Moots, who had begun 

to notice that 
people were 
either watch- 
ing him close- 
ly or con- 
spicuously 
avoiding him. 

What was 

this grinning 

ape of an 

Abel Horn 

tagging him 

about for? 

What was 

up? Where 

was Laura? 

Where was 

Doc 

|  **Oh,they’ve 

| skipped, 

they’ve skip- 
ped!’ crowed 

’ Abel Horn, 

who could not 

hold in any 
longer, being 

a small cup 

nine. | and soon 


filled. ‘They 
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flew the coop! Off for Canton on the ten- 
thirty! Tra-la-loo!’’ and he waggled his 
hand as if ‘‘shaking a day-day.”’ 

After him buying that mortgage for her 
sake! He had ten minutes to get to the B. & 
I. depot. He might catch the fugitives yet. 
As he clattered down the back stairs to the 
men’s dressing-room for his street clothes 
only to find the door locked, Billy Reinhart, 
who was on the lookout, whispered, ‘‘Chur- 
roo! Here he comes!’’ 

They fied down the front stair. There was 
Charley Wells’ coupé across the road. Why 
wait till after the show? 

**To Elder Drown’s!’’ commanded George. 
“‘Drive like hell !’’ 

Queen Esther never blanched at the bad 
word. As they rattled up Columbus street 
to the minister’s, Amzi Moots was holding up 
his yellow skirts and making for the ten- 
thirty as hard as he could pelt. 


Over and over again Charley Pope played 
the curtain cue of the fifth act and won- 
dered what was the matter. The audience 
began to stamp. Josh Riddle appeared be- 
fore the curtain and in the sudden hush was 
heard with painful distinctness. ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘owing to an—to 
an Aw, be still, can’t you? It ain’t 
either an accident,’’ he muttered to some 
one behind the curtain trying to prompt 
him, Abel Horn, of course, ‘‘owing to an 
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‘‘Ufforshnit cong-tong!’’ shouted Hanni- 
gan from the fourth row back. ‘‘Ufforshnit 
cong-tong. Ai’ that it? Huh? Thass whash 
mean, ain’ it? Huh?’’ 

“*Oh, dry up!’’ the people next him said. 
‘We want to hear.”’ 

‘‘Ufforshnit cong-tong, ain’ it, Josh? I 
leave it to you, Josh. Ain’ it?’’ half rising 
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from his seat. ‘‘Huh? Eh, Josh? Say! 
Sa-ay! Them clothes 0’ yourn——’’ 

“‘Down in front! Down in front! Shish!’’ 
came from all parts of the hall, and Prof. 
Minetti took hold of the coat tails of the 
gifted Hannigan and pulled him down. 

‘“‘Well, I don’t know, Mr. Hannigan, 
whether it’s that there whatyoumaycallum 
or not,’’ laughed Josh. (Nothing ever fazed 
that man. Poor fellow! He’s dead now.) 
“But it ain’t exactly unfortunate. Ladies 
and gentlemen, we shall be obliged to ask 
your kind indulgence for the last act of the 
cantata, and Professor Pope will kindly omit 
the solo numbers of Mordecai and Esther, 
for the reason, ladies and gentlemen—for 
the reason—get out of the way, Abel,’’-—he 
was arranging the curtain for a quick exit 
“that they have RUN AWAY TO GET MAR- 
RIED! Let her go, professor.’’ He bowed 
himself off in a storm of applause that 
drowned Charley Pope’s loudest tinkle on 
the old piano. 

‘‘Ufforshnit cong-tong, jis’ same,’’ sus- 
pired Hannigan, his chin sunk in his shirt 
front. 

Just as Elder Drown shut the book and 
leaned over to kiss the bride, a wild hooting 
arose from outside. Through the window 
they beheld Constable Halloran struggling 
with something in a yellow robe and a 
tall peaked hat that clung to the elder’s 
gate post. A mob of boys from across the 
tracks squealed like a_ hog-killing, but 
through it all could be heard Constable 
Halloran’s bellow: ‘‘Ye’ll do nahthing of 
the kind. Ye’ll go wit’ me paceably to the 
callyboose or I’ll break the face of ye, ye 
yallow lunatic !’’ 

George laughed gleefully, but Mrs. Avery 

Mrs. Avery sighed and said: ‘‘Poor little 
Luella!’’ George looked at her as if he did 
not understand. 





